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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME 


REE TRADE is dead. England, 

its last champion, is about to give 

it up. When England was ina position 
to manufacture cheaper than any other 
country, she could afford to have free 
trade. Her idea was to make England 
the workshop of the world, where goods 
should be made up from the raw ma- 
terial imported from other nations. A 
fine program, if it could only be carried 
out perpetually. But, unfortunately for 
the Cobden theory, other countries be- 
gan to manufacture even cheaper than 
England, and today she is threatened 
upon all sides. The result of it is that 
the Conservative party, under the lead- 
ership of Joseph Chamberlain, has de- 
clared for a protective tariff. The 
tariff is to be used as a club upon for- 
eign nations to force them into admit- 
ting English goods on certain terms in 
consideration of England allowing 
goods from these countries to be im- 
ported into England. This is, of course, 
a complete reversal of the old time 


policy of England, and its enunciation 
by the present administration has 
created a tremendous sensation in the 
English political world. The general 
idea is that a tariff preference shall be 
given to British colonies in considera- 
tion of the British colonies giving a 
similar preference to Great Britain. 
This plan, however, will never work, 
inasmuch as it is based upon the theory 
that nations trade with each other 
through racial interests instead of 
economic interests. Canada, for in- 
stance, is perfectly agreeable to doing 
all she can to help the mother country 
as long as it does not cost her anything 
todo it; but the moment a tariff is 
proposed between Canada and Great 
Britain which is going to make the 
Canadians lose anything, it cannot 
be expected that they will agree to it 
merely to bolster up British commerce 
and manufactures. 

However, the general principle that 
England will ultimately come to a 
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protective tariff is perfectly sound. She 
must do it because it will be necessary 
for her to have something to offer in 
exchange for the permission to enter 
other countries with her goods. As 
Chamberlain has said, England is now 
the industrial dump-heap for all nations. 
She is particularly menaced by the 
great American Trusts, which utilize 
her as a slaughter market for goods 
which they cannot sell in the United 
States. It is not so many years ago 
that English statesmen would have 
said: ‘* That is exactly what we wish. 
If foreigners wish to slaughter their 
goods here, let them do it. The 
cheaper we can buy, the cheaper we 
can sell. This talk about England 
being submerged by cheap foreign 
goods does not alarm us in the least.” 
Their beliefs were based upon the 
theory that the more goods you had in 
the country, and the cheaper they 
were, the better it was for the people 
in that country, inasmuch as they 
would have that much more wealth. 
But we are now commencing to see 
that it does not do a man any good to 
be in a city where the banks are full of 
money and the stores are full of goods, 
unless he have a job by which he can 
get some of this superabundant money 
and buy some of the supefabundant 
goods. We have quite gotten over the 
childish notion that the mere fact of 
there being plenty of money in the 
city meant that every citizen was well 
off. This was essentially the free trade 
idea. It has required a long process 
of education to teach us that the 


important thing for a man to bear in 
mind is that he must geta job before he 
gets any money, and while a tariff may 
often compel him to work under very 
disadvantageous circumstances, still it 
is better for him to work that way than 
it is not to have any work at all. 

We have solved the problem of 
wealth production. The only question 
now is as to distribution. Inasmuch 
as there is plenty of wealth, in fact, too 
much, it is necessary to have some 
artificial barrier to the natural produc- 
tion of goods in order that men may 


get a job. There ‘is~a protective 
duty against Canadian ice being 
brought into the United States. 


Now the free trader would say, how 
absurd it is not to allow Nature to freeze 
the ice that we are to use and have it 
brought into the United States, instead 
of building an ice factory here and 
using labor to make artificial ice. This 
argument would be perfectly true if we 
were living under Socialism and getting 
what we produce; but the fact is that 
today, under our competitive system, 
what we want is not the ice, but the job 
of making ice. We really have a good 


‘economic reason for a ridiculous tariff 


which prevents Nature giving us the 
Canadian ice and forces us to make it 
artificially at home. 

Whatever may be the immediate re- 
sult of the appeal to the country upon 
the question of England adopting a 
protective tariff, there is no question in 
my mind that ultimately England is 
bound to adopt the policy suggested to 
it by Chamberlain and Balfour. 


THE FUTURE FOREIGN POLICY 


Obeethit .U:.-S; 


G bes is more or less excitement 

in the political world over the 
encroachment of Russia upon Man- 
churia. This march of Russia to the 
Pacific Ocean is perfectly natural, 
inasmuch as Russia must have an 
outlet to the sea, and Manchuria 
affords her an opportunity for such an 
outlet, just exactly as in the natural 
order of events Constantinople must 
ultimately fall into Russia’s hands be- 
cause she needs that city for an outlet 
to the Mediterranean. Even Russia, 
the most backward country in the 
world, is finding the need of ports from 
which she can send out her growing 
surplus. The competitive wage system, 
limiting the laborers to the minimum of 
subsistence, throws into the hands of 
the capitalists of all countries a great 
surplus product, and each set of capi- 
talists in the different countries is trying 
to unload this surplus upon the other 
fellow. Russia as a nation is recog- 
nizing this condition of economic affairs 
within her borders, and is doing what 
she can to enable her people to export 
this surplus. 

The United States, although having 
infinite potentialities and actualities as 
compared with Russia, has as yet initi- 
ated no aggressive policy towards 
opening up markets for her exports. 
However, she is now quiescent simply 
because, owing to our great prosperity 
at home, the manufacturers are able to 
dispose of all their products here. The 
moment we have aperiod of dull times, 


then we Americans will be forced in- 
evitably into the world contest for new 
markets, and America will be facing 
the greatest problem that has ever been 
before a nation. She must either die 
or find foreign markets for her products. 

England is, in a way, anticipating 
America’s dilemma and preparing to 
protect herself by erecting a tariff wall 
around her historic free trade soil. All 
the other countries have already built 
tariff walls. | Notwithstanding _ this, 
the United States is going to have such 
a tremendous surplus that it will over- 
flow all these tariff walls which are now 
being built by the European nations. 
It is evident that it is to the interest of 
the United States to see that countries, 
like Manchuria and other semi-barbaric 
nations, do not fall into the hands of 
Russia, who will try to isolate them 
from the rest of the world in order that 
Russia herself may find in them a mar- 
ket for her goods. 

The foreign policy of the United 
States has not yet been made much of 
an issue in our politics, but itis evident 
that the time is fast approaching when 
the United States is going to be forced 
by the very conditions of our economic 
development to become the most ag- 
gressive of nations in international 
politics. 

It is to be hoped that a Foreign 
Policy will not be ared herring dragged 
across the political trail to get the 
people off the scent for a_ strong 
domestic policy. 


EDWIN C. 


MADDEN 


“HE distinguished gentleman whose 
name adorns the head of this 
column, is one of the unique develop- 
ments of this unique age, viz., a politi- 
cal catspaw. He is nominally the head 
of a department in the United States 
Post Office. As a matter of fact it 
would seem that he is simply a tool of 
certain intriguing blackmailers and 
scoundrels, who use him as a means to 
help carry out their nefarious game of 
swindling the general public. As I 
have repeatedly said, he is quite uncon- 
scious of all this. He is honest enough 
himself, but has not the brains to realize 
the iniquity of his compliance with the 
aforesaid scoundrels. For instance, 
this Magazine has been excluded from 


the United States mails under the ridicu- ° 


lous plea that it advertised the personal 
ideas of Wilshire, and that, therefore, 
it is simply an advertising circular and 
not entitled to claim publishers’ rates. 
This objection raised by Mr. Madden 
is so absurd on its face that no one in 
his senses would have evolved it and 
presented it as his own. However, 
Mr. Madden did not evolve it. It was 
hatched by the blackmailing gang, and 
Mr. Madden’s brain is of that absorbing 
quality that permitted him to take it 
all in without realizing that he did not 
produce the thought himself. Having 
no originality himself, he relies upon 


others to produce views for him, and 
then presents themas his own. There- 
fore when the blackmailers wish to hold 
up a periodical upon seme specious 
pleathey are perfectly safe, because 
they know Mr. Madden will adopt their 
views as his own. They also knew 
what they were about when they had 
him appointed to office. 

In my case thg plan did not work as 
they had anticipated. The plan was to 
make me pay $5,000 for my entry at 
the New York Post Office by having 
Mr. Madden make an objection to this 
periodical of sucha nature that it could 
not be obviated except by paying the 
aforesaid $5,000. It did not occur to 
them that I might escape the toils 
by going to Canada, as sucha move 
had never been resorted to by any 
of their victims. They knew that 
no matter how loud an_ outcry 
might be raised by their victims, 
the administration would turn a deaf 
ear to it, as it had been doing for the 
last six years. All this newspaper 
notoriety which is now being given to 
the Post Office scandals was totally un- 
anticipated by them, and it is not at all 
owing to any desire for honesty on the 
part of the administration that it has 
arisen. It is largely a political squabble 
between Hanna on the one hand and 
Roosevelt on the other. 


THE RISE OF SOCIALISM IN AMERICA g 


The striking feature of it all is that 
so many blind fools are at the service 
of official blackmailers. 

Of course, everyone who knows Mr. 
Madden’s unimpeachable integrity 
realizes that the following was done 
without his knowledge : 


Madden, he of the second-class postal fame 
(?), is heard from. He is caught in the toils of 
the postoffice department exposures. Miss 
Charlotte Madden, a relative, of Detroit, Mich., 
was appointed to a uominal position in Mt. 
Summit, N.J., bat was never at the office. From 
there she was promoted to a place in the post- 
office department that she could not have had, 
because of the civil service rules, only on the 
supposition that she was already in the employ. 
O, these good, virtuous, loyal republicans! Do 
you wonder that the railroads get $45,000,000 a 
year for pulling the mail cars, for which they 
could afford to pay millions in bribery, when 
men occupying high places will prostitute their 
positions for a petty job for relatives or in some 
instances for a few dollars in cash paid by the 
applicant? Washington City is a great den of 


party thieves, gathered from the ward and town 
heelers of the G. O. I. from all over the nation. 
—Appeal to Reason. 


It is incredible that Mr. Madden 
would consciously have placed one of 
his relatives upon the pay-roll, as was 
done in the case of his niece. The ex- 
planation, of course, is simply that Mr. 
Madden knew nothing about it, and I 
am quite certain that if anybody should 
ask him about it, he would immediately 
clear himself by declaring that he knew 
nothing about it. This is the standard 
way for Post Office officials to clear 
themselves of all charges. When a 
man is charged with corruption, Post- 
master-General Payne asks him if he is 
guilty, and if he says ‘‘No, I am not 
PUNY «dtu At Settles nit... he wisystinot 


guilty.” 


THE RISE OF SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


Mary SIMONDS JOHNSTON 


A LARGE part of the reading public 
has been considerably surprised 
by the result of the recent election. The 
Socialists, who in 1898 figured on the 
political stage as fifth party, rose above 
the dwindling Populists in 1900, and 
now with a total vote of 285,900 odd, 
are well ahead of the Prohibitionists. 


TABLE. T. 
Populists. Prohibitionists. Socialists. 
MSGSa. gas 269,686 141,356 915749 
TOGO re eters 50,373 208,914 130,368 
HQO2s 60a 48,227 210,124 285,127 


To those familiar with European 
politics, the surprise is rather that So- 
cialism has been so tardy in gaining a 
foothold in America. Thirty years 


ago Socialism was as strong in Ger- 
many as itis here today. As long ago 
as 1894 Professor Ely, of the University 
of Wisconsin, wrote: ‘‘Itis not. . 
too late for us to escape the situation 
in which Germany finds herself. Timid, 
half-way measures’ will not stem the 
tide of Socialism. Socialism in the 
Winited\ States =. +. 1s more ‘likely to 
increase in strength than to decrease, 
and it cannot be ignored.” Socialists 
themselves have been surprised at the 
previous sluggishness of their growth 
in this country. 

The most fertile soil for Socialism, 
they say, is a land where capitalism 
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has its ripest development. Certainly 
the United States can claim such a 
development above other countries, and 
were that the whole story, the Social- 
ists would now be a far more potent 
factor in our national politics. But 
there have been certain adverse con- 
ditions which it is worth while to 
consider. 

While the country was new all labor 
problems were less acute. Such an 
abundance of work was opened up that 
the labor market was far from over- 
crowded. Men saw small employees 
step by step reach financial indepen- 
dence, and the hope of rising them- 
selves, even when theirchances had be- 
come very much attenuated, kept many 
laborers in sympathy with the capital- 
istic system. Besides, earlier condi- 
tions blurred class lines and delayed the 
development and display of an idle 
class, aclass which has invariabiy in- 
cited envy and discontent in the less 
favored. 

Probably a still greater hindrance to 
Socialistic growth here was the lack of 
American speakers or writers on the 
subject. The classic literature of So- 


cialism is in German, and it was there-' 


fore several years before much of this 
could be translated, or a new literature 
be produced in sufficient variety and 
quantity to reach many workingmen. 
The movement was largely in German 
hands. It was therefore easier then to 
cast contempt on it as a foreign and 
un-American thing. 

A third difficulty has been the mis- 
takes of the Socialists themselves. 
They accepted a leader whose vitupera- 
tive style alienated many sympathizers. 
They expelled members from the or- 
ganization for the most trifling heresies. 
They also antagonized trade-unions by 
unusually severe opposition and abuse, 


and by the formation of a rival organiz- 
ation—the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance. 

Yet, in spite of obstacles, a movement 
having the impelling force of Socialism 
was bound to break these early fetters. 
Changed economic conditions have 
done much to stimulate later Socialistic 
progress. With the recent disappear- 
ance of the frontier, and the taking up 
of the free land, labor no longer has a 
safety valve. The working man has 
lost hope as he realizes he can never 
accumulate sufficient capital to compete 
with the present large-scale production. 
He is now one of many, rarely know- 
ing his employer, and feeling, there- 
fore, no bond of sympathy, but rather 
that they are in classes apart, with in- 
terests differing widely, if not conflict- 
ing. At the same time, the increase in 
his wages has not kept pace with the 
increase in production nor with the 
steadily rising standard of living. He 
now sees the extravagance of the leisure 
class and feels a natural discontent. 
And with the rapid development of 
Trusts, the laborer beholds the demon- 
stration of the Socialist contention that 
great economy in production and distri- 
bution is possible by concentration. 

Along with these economic changes 
the Socialist propaganda has each year 
become more active and extensive. A 
band of American speakers, enthusias- 
tic and intelligent men, have dissemi- 
nated Socialist doctrine throughout 
most of the country. A flood of stir- 
ring literature has reached out its appeal 
to thousands. And as the propaganda 
has become chiefly American in its 
personnel, so has its influence been 
more deeply felt and generally heeded. 

Within the Socialist ranks, the old 
Socialist Labor Party, whose inefficient 
policies effectually stunted its own 
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growth, has been largely supplanted by 
a younger party, the Socialist, called in 
some states the Social Democratic 
Party. This organization has profited 
wisely by the mistakes of the older 
one, and its success is strikingly illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagram. 
184957 - A more immediate cause 
for the large Socialist gain 
at the polls was the an- 
thracite strike. The suf- 
fering which that caused, 
not only to the strikers 
and ‘‘scabs,’’ but a great 
dependent public, brought 
home to many in a strong 
light the claims for gov- 
ernment ownership of 
natural monopolies. 
Previous to this year, 
the Socialists had elected 
two representatives in the 
Massachusetts legislature, 
mayors and councilmen in 
Haverhill and Brockton, 
Mass., councilmen in 
Newcastle, Penn., She- 
boygan, Wis., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and in 
Mearion and Linton, Ind. 


130368 
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more than double that of 1900, brought 
an additional Massachusetts represen- 
tative, city councillors in the old Social- 
ist centers, also in Chicopee, Mass., 
and in Saginaw, Mich. In the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania, eight 
towns were carried, including Nanti- 
coke, and three wards 
of Shamokin. In 
Coalville the Socialist 
vote increased from 
one in 1900 to 227 
this year, while the 
Democrats had but 
54 and the Republi- 
cans 51. 

As an indication of 
the impetus Social- 
ism has received, it 
is interesting to note 
some still more re- 
cent developments. 


db 48 00 02 


Socialist Growth in Omerica. 


The upper line represents the Total Socialist Vote—the S. L. P. + the S. P. 


represents the S. 


But in the last election Socialist gains 
were so considerable as to evoke com- 
ment from all sides, in spite of suppres- 
sion by the Associated Press. The in- 
crease in vote, which was considerably 


The lower line 
L,. P. vote alone. 


In Montana five representatives elected 
on a labor ticket with a Social- 
istic platform have since joined the 
Socialist Party, which they will repre- 
sent in the state assembly. Similarly 
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two newly elected state representatives of state representatives, six mem- 
in Arkansas have recently applied for bers of upper houses, and one con- 
admission to the Socialist Party. gressman. 


! 


| 
| 


All 
\ 
My 
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SOCIALIST VOTE IN 1900, 


SOCIALIST STRENGTH IN 1902, 


The same rate of Sccialist growth The accompanying maps show 
continued for the next two years graphically the combined strength of 
would probably give about'a score the two Socialist Parties. 
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TABLE II. 
SOCIALIST STRENGTH IN 1902. 
State. Percentage Combined 
of Total Vote. Socialist Vote. 
Massachusetts. ..... 9.9 39,065 
IMONCan der merce etree Sai, Boal 
Washington... .......5.6 51573 
Colorado we a. sae 4.8 8,994 
WAS COs tive emceants 4.6 16,761 
Minnesota! . Saw 4.6 12,699 
Orevon teers! | 4.2 Baap 
LONE TOA tame eee 3.6 3,069 
South Dakota....... BRS 2.620 
RUG igs ae tee ae wen 28,402 
Galiforttian oman cars: ee 9,799 
IdanOns We. 5 eek 2.9 1,737 
Newaviorkkit taba 2.8 39, 286 
IAS AZ ONG eee yo ay. 2.6 519 
Pennsylvania ....... OS 26,067 
Alabanayer a ese 255 2,352 
Connecticut ¥.-...-. 2.4 3,820 
North Dakota....... 258, 139) 
Wivomincener aaneon De 552 
OUIO Rai rca 2ral 17,253 
Oklahoma ...... 2.1 1,963 
Rhodesian sas. 2a 1,283 
INebraskar spose. ater 19 Be75T 
Maine) st taiics roast 1.8 1,973 
Indiana’. Si Sent 1.6 9,383 
ROW alee 5 cis eas econ: 1.6 6,360 
Michigans s..ces 1.4 5,535 
Kansas (inc ae bay eee 4,078 
New Hampshire..... Ta 1,057 
Missouriet a. « sen « 12 6,304 
POLLOLRNCO Sagerao ts Tyee 685 
WL OXAS Cpeeaaaut I~ 3,513 
Welewareter. tn. -- .6 229 
Kentucky (pars): ..—— 2,496 
New Jersey (pars). ..—— 6,623 
Vote of Ig00 in other 
States not having 
tickets this year. ..-— 3,412 
aay en ee ohare — 285,197 


Table II. shows the Socialist vote by 
States arranged in the order of their 
proportional strength. Though in 1900 


no state had a Socialist vote as high as. 


four per cent., now seven States have 
that or more. These, States seem to 
group themselves in four sections— 
Massachusetts in the east, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota in the center, Montana 
and Colorado in the mining west, and 
Washington and Oregon on the Pacific. 

The Massachusetts socialists lead the 
country with 9.9 per cent. of the total 
State vote, having tripled their former 
count. The reasons for such progress 


here are not difficult to recognize. The 
Massachusetts working class is excep- 
tionally intelligent and well-educated. 
This being the case, the laborers there 
are more critical in regard to existing 
conditions, more keen in comprehend- 
ing projects of reform, and more eager 
to express their wants through the bal- 
lot. Yet even in Massachusetts the 
strongholds of socialistic activity are 
offset by less responsive towns. In the 
largest manufacturing cities where. a 
man is lost in the crowd, socialism does 
not grow so rapidly asin smaller places, 
where there is more social contact and. 
opportunity for exchange of ideas. So 
we see not Boston taking the lead in 
Massachusetts, but Brockton and Haver- 
hill, shoe towns built up around great 
factories, where productive interests are 
paramount to trading interests. In 
these towns socialism is much farther 
advanced than in the textile centers, 
because no trade has been more revolu- 
tionized by machinery and concentra- 
tion than the shoe trade, and the work- 
men in these factories, which are less 
noisy than the textile factories, are 
largely trade unionists. In the textile 
towns, on the other hand, unions are 
far less developed on account of the 
large proportion of women and French- 
Canadians in the mills. 

The growth of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota is largely due to the stimu- 
lus given the movement at the outset 
by settlements of stirring German 
socialists. 

Farther west, Colorado and Montana 
get their chief strength in the mining 
centers. In Colorado especially a most 
vigorous campaign was carried on, and 
the miners, being well organized, em- 
braced Socialism so enthusiastically 
that the whole Western Federation of 
Miners resolved to vote the Socialist 


10 


ticket. The growth on the Pacific 
coast seems to be the result of the well 
known radical spirit of pioneer com- 
munities. 

The South, on the contrary, is the 
part of the country least affected by 
Socialism. That this is primarily due 
to its backward industrial develop- 
ment is shown among other things by 
the exception of Alabama, the state 
containing iron deposits. One must 
further consider the extraordinarily 
high rate of illiteracy and a lack of 
general intelligence that is by no means 
confined to the negro. 

One naturally wonders if this rapid 
rise of the Socialist Party since 1898 is 
merely a sporadic phenomenon or 
whether the organization is destined to 
become a great political factor. There 
can be no question as to its persistence, 
for the causes that have been making 
for Socialism are deep-seated and are 
still potent in our economic life. Social- 
ist Parties are found in every country 
of capitalistic development. In spite 
of present prosperity, there is wide 
spread discontent among the working 
class at the growing concentration of 
wealth, the getting and spending of 
fabulous fortunes. With the further 
concentration of industry, the small 
employers find themselves forced to 
become employees. Moreover, the 
capitalists are augmenting the feeling 
of class distinction by their aloofness, 
and often by their contempt. Workmen 
believe that through the instrumentality 
of their powerful employers, the militia 
is ordered out in strikes with insufficient 
provocation, primarily to intimidate 
them. The trade unionists perceive 
the breach between them and the capi- 
talist class growing wider as the latter 
refuse in many instances to recognize 
their right to organize for cellective 
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action. Yet in spite of this antagonistic 
attitude unions continue to grow and 
form centers for Socialist activity. 

Certain as it is that Socialism will 
persist, various circumstances will 
either speed or retard its further pro- 
gress. If crises become more frequent 
or severe, many will turn for help to 
the Socialist Party. If, on the other 
hand, the Democrats should adopt 
radical reform planks, many who would 
otherwise vote for Socialism will be 
satisfied with these palliatives. Should 
the political structure of the United 
States be modified according to some 
of the proposals now under considera- 
tion, the growth of socialism would be 
considerably facilitated. Thus, if the 
Initiative and Referendum were now in 
operation, municipal ownership would 
be far more extensive, because in spite 
of popular support, it can rarely pass 
legislative councils. Similarly, propor- 
tional representation would give to 
minor radical parties representation 
which they now lose. The abolition 
of upper houses, partial renewal, and 
long terms would of course make legis- 
latures more liberal. Lastly, if we had 
a second ballot, as in France and Ger- 
many, men would not fear to risk their 
first vote on minor party candidates, 
knowing it would not be ‘thrown 
away,’ as the phrase goes. 

Much, too, depends on the attitude 
assumed by the employer to the em-, 
ployee. Conciliatory schemes for in- 
dustrial betterment, such as the volun- 
tary raising of wages, profit sharing, 
improved working conditions and gen- 
eral friendly consideration, would do 
much to soothe the worker’s dissatis- 
faction. On the other hand, his dis- 
content will be fanned into flame if 
harsh discipline be maintained and 
cheapness be the only criterion in the 
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factory or mine. The active lobbying 
undertaken by a national organization 
against such mild legislation as the 
Eight-hour and Anti-injunction Bills is 
far from conciliatory. Further, any 
attempt on the part of politicians to re- 
quire higher qualifications for the right 
of suffrage, or to admit Chinese labor, 
will drive great numbers of workers 
into the Socialist Party. 

Since the wage-workers do not alone 
constitute a majority of the voters, 
Socialist success hinges on the political 
affiliation of the farmer. A very signi- 
ficant question, then, is what stand will 
the farmer take? Will the propaganda 
make headway among them as it has 
thus far in the Dakotas and Oklahoma, 
or will it find little response among 
them as seems to be the case in the 
East and South? Agrarian discontent 
is so characteristic as to make the ex- 
pression well known. Although the 
farmers of regions exceptionally favored 
are prosperous and conservative, this 
very fact makes the lot of the farmers 
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in other regions more oppressive. The 
exactions of grain manipulators and 
railroads also contribute to bring the 
income of the majority down to the 
level of the wage-workers. Yet, since 
they own their own land and capital, 
they are theoretically in a very different 
position. If three great political or- 
ganizations were possible with our sys- 
tem of government, there would un- 
doubtedly be an agrarian party, but 
our history makes this seem impossible. 
Will the farmers’ interests as property 
owners and employers of farm- 
labor cause them to side with the 
capitalist, or will their exploitation 
by society lead them to side with the 
Socialists ? 

After having made an impartial 
survey of the Socialist situation in 
America, one is bound to admit that 
Socialism has come to stay. It seems 
likely, moreover, that it will outstrip 
the movement in Europe, and that it 
will spread with amazing rapidity in 
our next crisis. 
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ETHEL 


NEWMAN 


SociaALism opens a vast, living, 

moving sea of possibilities, in the 
midst of a dense primeval forest of 
what has been. Who knows the sen- 
sation of walking through the gloomy 
streets of a smoky town on a stormy 
day, and suddenly coming face to face 
with the sea—the clouds breaking over 
its distance, and a light on the far 
horizon? Who does, has felt a little of 
what the first grasp of Socialism means 


to many. It is the ideal made real; a 
possibility ; the beautiful, certain 
destiny of man. 

Lingering in my mind is the frag 
ment of a story I once read—the de- 
scription of a school in which all idea 
of boundary or barrier was excluded. 
What would be the fate of those 
scholars when they went out into the, 
world, and at every turn were met by 
barriers of ignorance, crime and death? 
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Would they not all become pessimists 
and agnostics? Yet I wove the fancy 
of that school into a tale for the child- 
ren, and told them how at last those 
sad scholars, who had set out to correct 
the world and returned disheartened, 
went out once again and loved the 
world—and all the people in it, joined 
hands and made a magic circle and 
destroyed much evil, and brought new 
life and happiness into the world. 

There seemed a golden truth under- 
lying the fairy story. 

Man is not purely human or purely 
divine. Humanity is the creation of 
circumstances—divinity creates its own 
surroundings. Man is as a bronze, 
wrought of the differing elements. 
The divinest among men strive to cre- 
ate circumstances, most men are created 
by them. The strongest man is the 
most evenly balanced man—brain and 
body vigorous and responsive to grasp 
and express the great designs of the 
spirit. Neither the idler nor the slave 
aid truly in the world’s development— 
its strange halting, striving after truth. 
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Men are clamoring for the fruit before 
they have planted the tree. 

Each would leap over the wall, but 
their striving is vain and hurtful, be- 
cause they have not built the steps. 

‘“‘Do the next thing.” Workers, 
preachers, poets, people, clear the 
ground that lies nearest to you. Do 
away with those blots that disfigure the 
whole social, landscape till the sensi- 
tives, those great Artists, who from 
time to time visit this world, and tell of, 
and bring to light the wonders and 
beauties of it, find all their creations 
dwarfed and stunted by pain. 

Make it possible for all to possess a 
healthy body, and sound, vigorous 
brain, steadied by work, and lightened 
by ample leisure. Then, when the cry 
of the hungry and the striving of the 
covetous no longer rise as a veil be- 
tween you and Truth, when Socialism 
replaces Antagonism, and human needs 
leave time for spirits’ longings, reach 
out for, and possess, and go on gaining 
forever, those golden possibilities that 
are always opening around you. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


FRANK PUTNAM 


SHOULD say that the history of 

Socialism is the whole history of 
mankind since the foundation of the 
first family. All clans, tribes, king- 
doms, empires, republics, cities, towns, 
states, religious organizations, political 
parties, literatures, arts, wars, com- 
merce, industry, sciences—-all proclaim 
and celebrate steps in the socialization 
of the race. 


The first man, I suppose, was solitary; 
though doubtless it was not long before 
a woman discovered him and tuok over 
the management of his affairs. With 
the coming of the second man, society 
began—Socialism was a live issue 
There was room enough in that day— 
no need to crowd each other off the 
earth. They passed isolated lives, or 
touched each others spheres seldom 
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and lightly. But man has over-run and 
populated the earth-—some portions of it 
are very densely crowded. Meantime, 
he has become less a solitary, more a 
social being. He has instituted govern- 
ments, laws, churches, schools, parties, 
—all born in response to his needs, and 
all constantly in process of change, ad- 
vancing, receding, modifying, disap- 
pearing to give way to newer and more 
highly complicated forms of socialism. 

These changes were not wrought 
without opposition, the bitterest and 
most determined opposition. Christ on 
Calvary was Rome’s retort to his plea 
for the further socialization of men. 
The ships and cannons and armies of 
George III. were his answer to the 
American colonists’ demand for a finer 
Socialism than the monarchs of George’s 
day were willing to concede to common 
men. Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation 
of Emancipation is one of the noblest 
and most precious documents in the 
history of socialism. By a sweep of 
his pen—backed by a million fighting 
men animated by the social ideal—he 
brought four millions of human beings 
into membership with all the others in 
the ‘social organization of this nation. 


The emancipation of women, so marked 
and beautiful a characteristic of our own 
time, is a forward step in socialism. 

So, I say, with all these vast facts in 
the background of our generation, I 
cannot think ill of a force that has 
wrought so much and so well for man- 
kind. If I am privileged to perceive a 
Higher Intelligence guiding the little 
affairs of men, and I believe that I do, 
then I must believe this whole scheme 
and process of the working out of our 
lives from savagery in isolation to 
brotherhood in a perfected socialism, 
are in obedience to the will of that 
Higher Intelligence we call God. 

Each generation has its own small 
portion of the forward march to make 
in the socialization, or, if you prefer the 
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other word, the civilization, of man- 
kind. Let us not be confused by 
names. Republican and Democrat and 
Prohibition and Populist and Socialist 
parties are all varying expressions of 
the one universal and all-inclusive for- 
ward movement of humanity. One 
party, counselled by the grave needs 
of its members, wishes to move the 
whole mass forward rapidly, in order 
that its own wants may be supplied. 
Another, controlled by those who pros- 
per under present conditions and who 
are not yet sufficiently filled with the 
Christ spirit to love their neighbors as 
themselves, wish to “‘let well enough 
alone.”” We witness the pathetically 
ludicrous spectacle of men chosen to 
great offices of state, solemnly declar- 
ing the peril of further progress in that 
highway which mankind has traversed 
since the beginning. We hear them 
prophesy with fearsome faces that this 
terrible Socialism will extinguish indi- 
viduality and make man the slave of 
government—when the whole purpose 
and net result of every step taken in this 
direction has been to enlarge the liberty 
and the usefulness of the individual. 
Some of them know better now: the 


others will learn better in due time. 
We are all in school for life, and for an 
endless succession of lives; none of us 
can dodge the truth forever. Not even 
the man who regards civilization as a 
finished product—and he is pretty 
nearly the dullest pupil in the school. 
Nothing in human power can chill or 
kill the impulse that animates man’s 
social progress. It is mightier than 
religions : it creates religions, uses them 
and casts them off like worn-out gloves. 
It is greater than governments: it 
makes and breaks governments. It 
can conquer even human greed, for it 
reveals to the human soul something 
so far finer than the satisfaction of 
human greed that these lose their hold 
upon humanity.—National Magazine. 


RATIONAL HOUSEHREEPING 
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REEVE 


ANY of the evils of domestic life 
can be traced to the economic 
system which is so badly out of joint. 
To have more than two children 
causes a man to be first pitied for hav- 
ing such a financial burden to bear, 
and then to be condemned almost as a 
criminal by every land-lord and land- 
lady from Brooklyn Bridge to the 
Bronx. 

For a respectable looking man and 
woman hunting a modest home in any 
city, to confess to being the parents of 
even two children requires strong nerve 
and more than ordinary courage. But 
there are people in the world who still 
love children, and who desire to have 
the satisfaction of watching the develop- 
ment of a growing family. Men and 
women still exist who deplore the 
degeneration of the race involved in all 
the degradation of women and murder 
of unborn children, that is such a fear- 
ful part of our civilization. 

And yet the intelligent women— 
women who have worked many years 
to develop some talent, or who have 
faithfully studied a profession, hesitate 
long before entering the marriage 
relation. 

Artists who have, perhaps, enjoyed 
the comradeship of brother artists in 
Europe, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
writers and musicians feel that they 


have just as much right to marry as 
their men friends, but as soon as that 
happens, they are at once expected to 
lose their individuality ; their profession 
must take a second place, while their 
husbands may look upon fatherhood as 
simply an incident, and their profession 
still remains the great master-passion 
of life. 

All the skill of the surgeon, the in- 
spiration of the artist, the genius of the 
musician, must be subject in the woman 
to the fact of motherhood. All the 
petty details of housekeeping must vex 
her soul and drag her from the heights, 
to which she has climbed, to the sordid 
level of being just a female, first, last, 
and all the time a female. 

Many eager, ambitious girls have 
asked the writer if it is possible for a 
woman to keep on with her chosen life- 
work, and yield to the love of her 
heart, and to the instinct of motherhood. 

This problem coming so often to be 
solved was at first turned aside 
quite easily by a dissertation on the 
‘‘bad economic system”; the girls were 
impressed with the idea that when the 
capitalist system was abolished life 
would be entirely changed; that then 
women would have equal opportunities 
with men. This worked pretty well 
for a time, but the girls finally turned 
me down completely by saying that 
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they realized fully the evils of the 
present system, but that, while all the 
years were passing that would be re- 
quired to educate men as to their duty 
in changing the system, they would be 
losing their youth and beauty and 
would be old enough to be grand- 
mothers before their chance to marry 
would come. Wasn't there some way 
to make actual living easier, so that a 
woman could refrain from being merely 
a cook when she preferred being, say, 
a dentist, or creating real works of art? 

Finally, after years of struggling to 
maintain the right to be a mother 
and at the same time continue regular 
studies and professional work, for my 
own sake as well as for the coming 
women, the following theories were 
evolved which may grow into practical 
demonstrations if carefully worked out 
by thoughtful men and women. 

A co-operative scheme? Yes, and 
calculated for those who have outgrown 
the superstition that ‘‘privacy’’ in home 
life, that is to say, the eating and the 
drinking part of it, is a thing to be 
fought for to the last ditch. 

Men and women who delight in 
restaurant suppers after the play and 
other showy affairs, would be the 
ones, perhaps, to raise the loudest out- 
cry against this destruction of private 
life. 

For our plan we will suppose that ten 

“families living in New York city, join to- 
gether with a common desire to free the 
wife and mother from the routine of 
housekeeping, that she may have as 
full an opportunity as her husband to 
follow a profession or public duty, bar- 
ring, of course, the few months when 
actual child-bearing must be considered. 

With the man and woman both work- 
ing, we can easily make our estimate 
for an income of thirty dollars, or more, 
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per week, and that ten families will 
mean at least fifty persons, including 
servants. 

We will now suppose that these ten 
families rent a large apartment house, 
which would have to be built for their 
purpose, as it must havea large, bright 
room at the top of the house for the 
children, and one common kitchen. 

With but one kitchen, the cost of 
plumbing, water, rent, and stoves would 
be so reduced the owner could afford to 
rent the house for two hundred dollars 
per month for the ten families, making 
an average rent cf five dollars per week 
for each family. 

The most important thing to be con- 
sidered in our estimate is the selection 
of a good housekeeper, a young woman 
who really likes this kind of a pro- 
fession, who will buy the food and col- 
lect and disburse all money — some 
there are who have a very genius for 
buying. 

Next we must have a good cook—one 
who knows how to prepare wholesome 
and attractive food—with one assistant, 
fifty people could be catered to. .Two 
colored boys, strong and willing, could 
wait on the table, do errands, and wait 
on the door, while the janitor, for the 
rent of his rooms (as in other flat 
houses) would tend fires, clean halls, 
etc. For our janitor we will select a 
man whose wife will, for a certain sum 
per week, do extra cleaning desired 
by each family. A common laundry 
will also be provided where a laundress 
can easily accomplish the washing for 
the combined household for five dollars 
per week and board. 

That the mother may feel that her 
children will be well and happy while 
she is engaged in her duties, a trained 
kindergartner will take charge of the 
little ones, with one assistant. We will 
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suppose that she lives in the house and 
Kas her board and room as part of her 
salary, otherwise a more liberal figure 
would be mentioned. 

With all the important duties covered 
that make up the daily drudgery of a 
woman’s life, there are, of course, other 
things to be considered, incidentals, 
which could be met by co-operative 
methods just as in the buying of the 
food. 

It is a well known fact that food can 
be bought at wholesale at a saving of 
more than ten percent. At this rate, 
a good hotel manager tells me that a 
good substantial table can be set for 
these ten families, supposing some of 
them to be young children, for one 
hundred and fifty dollars per week. 
Now we are coming to the actual 
figures. 


Combined income per week, at the aver- 
age salary, $30 per week foreach family $300 


Combined rent for each family, $5 ....... 50 
Steal aransksciarom aes ea eraser ene aus Stece eanewe 15 
COO) reser etek LANDED EN ch Sek este Aah 10 
Windere artnet sorypurue coke east sian a 5 
AGES Canta. Vick. chal <a rite Mr ellegs, Regesae eke th M cs c« 4 
Two boys as waiters, $3 each’. 10.0. .20% 6 
Pood weirs 2 gee Stags ga eenstoel phe e's pian aay ape 150 
COAST ee bt area eee eee ae MSE SESS PE 5 

$245 
Coal. Ii WilltGiwarcenpre cm sues Gee chee 3 sree 5 

$250 


This set of figures is, of course, open 
to much criticism and leaves but a 
margin of five dollars per week for each 
family—supposing the salary limit to 
be thirty dollars per week—but we are 
working out this theory for men and 
women working in professions which 
ordinarily yield more than the stated 
amount. Another much more moder- 
ate set of figures could be made fora 
number of families whose combined in- 
come would be but $200 per week, 
differences of rent, food, service, etc. 

Those who are working and hoping 
for the Socialist Republic will realize 
how far from ideal the plan is, as it must 
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necessarily be a part of the present 
system, and must be influenced by its 
evils. This is particularly true of the 
details of service. For such valuable 
men and women much higher salaries 
should be paid, but this theory must 
be worked out in the environment that 
comes with an over-crowded labor 
market—must grow right out from the 
present conditions. 

Advantage must, also,,be taken of 
the best part of institutions that already 
exist. 

This makes our theory more prac- 
tical today, and emphasizes the differ- 
ence between the Utopias that have 
been tried and proven failures, because 
they have been established outside the 
present system—isolated from existing 
conditions—and in nearly every in- 
stance have included a certain amount 
of household drudgery for every mem- 
ber of the ‘‘scheme’’—drudgery that 
we aim to escape entirely. 

Who can tell but what Brook Farm 
would have had an existence many 
more years if the great men and women 
who were living there had not been 


compelled to feed the pigs, scrub the 


floors, bake bread and wash dishes. 

Far from meaning to degrade such 
work, my purpose is to prove that all 
domestic work is a profession by itself, 
and should be so considered, and that 
men like Emerson and Alcott would 
certainly be kept from doing their own 
special work well if their time was 
spent in doing house-work in a slouchy, 
half-hearted manner. True, all men 
and women need actual manual labor 
and fresh air and exercise, and we still 
contend that if there was a proper divi- 
sion of labor, even in our present un- 
balanced system, more leisure could be 
secured for recreation, especially for 
the now over-strained women. 

Many objections, will, of course, be 
raised to our plan of co-operation. One 
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will be something like this, ‘‘Could ten 
families eat together in harmony ?” 
With a large dining room furnished 
with ten family tables one would sup- 
pose that as much courtesy would be 
shown as is now in evidence in thous- 
ands of hotels and apartment houses 
all over the country, with this vital 
difference: Children are a part of the 
plan; light, air and space is specially 
provided for them; they are allowed 
to live free, healthy lives. The stunted, 
elfish, forward child of the usual board- 
ing house type disappears and the nor- 
mal, well-cared for child takes its place. 
Then, as to an invasion of our “ pri- 
vate home life.’’ We know that the 
struggle of motherly, good women to 
maintain a good spirit in the home is 
growing harder every year. The 
energy expended to keep up the out- 
ward form of the household, just the 
necessary details of living, uses up the 
vital force to such a degree that there 
is none left for the cultivation of the 
true spirit of home life—helpfulness, 
comradeship and congenial work. 
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Given the leisure that comes even to 
a business woman, if free from domes- 
tic cares, the mother will then bring to 
her chfldren the best of her intellect-— 
the vigor of a fully developed individu- 
ality. Privacy becomes, in the light of 
this new development, only a secondary 
consideration, and enough of it will 
always be secure where an intelligent 
well-balanced woman reigns supreme. 

Is it worth while, then, for those of 
us who desire to preserve a true and 
highly developed motherhood and the 
perpetuation of the race, to endeavor to 
work out some of these problems ? 

While the greater problems still 
clamor for solutian, and the class war 
that may be more than a ‘thirty 
years’ war’’ wages around us, may we 
not, in all good faith, make our tents on 
the battle-field a little more comfortable 
and spend more time on the physical 
development of our soldiers. 

Surely our campaign will be more 
effective if we have better rations, more 
music, and occasional resting places 
along the weary march. 


TRANSFORMATION 


FREDERIC W. BuURRY 


A® the powers and resources of 
men and women are brought to 
the front they force themselves out 
into fields of Expression. With an 
army of laborers in this beautiful gar- 
den, the Earth, giving vent to their 
genius in works of art and science, 
combining the work of hand and head 
and thus achieving the best resuits, the 
world might be said to have reached its 
zenith of development. 
Man has been unfolding through the 
ages, and so_ has the earth and the 


forces of nature. There has been a 
slow and gradual growth of all things ; 
and now when men are recognizing 
everywhere their power and authority, 
the world’s resources have just reached 
the stage of ripeness and maturity ; the 
world is only now ready for man’s con- 
trolling hand. 

There is much in store for the mind 
that can see into the future; that is, 
for one who does not seek for mere 
immediate effects, which must pass 
away, but prepares his plans with future 
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ends in view, while he does not neglect 
the present. 

Time passes both speedily and hap- 
pily when one is at work on interesting 
and useful things; though its quick 
flight by no means shortens the diligent 
workers’ life ; even with all the limita- 
tions of the past, the workers have 
lived to advanced ages, especially when 
there was not too much dissipation of 
force in worry and nervous haste. 

We are not particularly concerned 
over the swift flight of time when we 
know the years and centuries are be- 
coming our servants; that the succes- 
sion of events is marking only added 
strength and vigor with us, prolonging 
the period of youth and putting off old 
age indefinitely. 

We are just commencing to live, just 
learning how to live. We have turned 
a new leaf in our existence. Times and 
seasons, waves and tides, may come 
and go; we do not mind what passes 
or transpires; we are here; and here 
we, mean to stay until we see fit to 
move to more promising lands. 

As a matter of fact, there is every 


good reason why we should stay here,. 


and with our renewed life and youth, 
with the increased consciousness of our 
power, proceed to improve life, and 
unfold the hidden possibilities of the 
earth. 

It is folly to talk of a land of fair 
promise far away, when the earth is 
only just being discovered. This is 
the land of promise, overflowing with 
life and abundance. There are no 


doubt other worlds of perhaps a higher, 


order, but we could hardly appreciate 
them before we have learned to make 
the most of the world we are in. 

This is an era of unfuldment, year 
by year becoming more markedly so. 
Changes, of a large and far-reaching 
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nature, are matters of daily history 
Events take place each year, which 
are greater than any recorded of the 
past; we are living in the midst of 
mighty revolutions—every hour bring- 
ing some epoch and turning-point. 

Some might imagine that with so 
many expressions of Life’s energies, 
there is a chance of reaching the limit 
of one’s power, and that our individual 
opportunities for development are not 
really very numerous. At first sight, 
the world does not seem to offer a large 
enough field for the expression of the 
many ideals awakening in millions of 
souls. And so, many prophets and 
philosophers who could foresee the uni- 
versal unfoldment of consciousness that 
this time was to bring forth in the 
whole kingdom of Man, imagined that 
the world could not be the place for its 
expression, and thus they devised their 
theories of transcendental planes and 
worlds which they imagined were the 
necessary complement for man’s mental 
unfoldment. 

They could not see that the same 
power which was capable of regenerat- 
ing the life as manifested in humanity 
could also renew the earth. 

But it is the possibility of Transfor- 
mation that is the greatest hope of the 
race. It clings naturally to its home; 
and its home, the earth, may—and must 
—be made over, its higher life unfolded. 

A philosophy that is reared upon the 
theory of Unfoldment—the philosophy 
of Evolution—is naturally very prac- 
tical; it calls for work more than for 
dreaming, for labor rather than prayers. 
Nevertheless, it does not ignore the 
value of ideals and aspirations, but it 
demands their expression, their appli- 
cation. 

The future is the extension of the 
present ; what we sow to-day we reap 
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to-morrow. And the further on we go, 
the easier and more rapid are our 
strides ; this is because it is Experience 
that teaches us, making our energies 
freer and stronger. 

Exercise and practice are necessary 
for our unfoldment. These requisites 
are always at hand in various forms. 
Our consciousness is made to grow 
through our feelings, by making us 
come in contact with all sorts of condi- 
tions; the law of evolution brings our 
energies to the front. Expression is 
what makes us strong and vigorous, 
what gives us life and aids our growth. 

These principles apply to every side 
of our life, because they are at the 
foundation of Character; with this in 
its right attitude of positiveness, all 
conditions and things, high and low, 
fall in their place. Health, business, 
recreation, intellectual and artistic pur- 
suits, ambitions and visions of master- 
ful attainment, every desire of the heart 
that yearns for the elements that help 
to make up a perfect personality, fol- 
low in the train of a positive mental 
Character. 

It is necessary for us to take all-round 
views of life, before we can give any- 
thing like a fullexpression of ourselves. 
It is necessary to ride above the dead 
levels of custom and habit, and thus 
allow our Reason to decide which is the 
right way; and an unbiased reason 
shows that the most expedient way is 
the right course to take, as looked at 
from all points of view. 

We must rise above the standards of 
so-called righteous living created in 
ignorance and superstition, We must 
order our conduct by the natural stand- 
ard of Love—the real kind—not the 
excuse for selfishness that has so far 
held a usurped place of authority in 
Society. 
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Men who would rise to the untold 
heights of Mastery must give expres- 
sion to the natural universal side of 
their nature; their recognition of life 
must be expansive, their interests world- 
wide; the prison walls gf every false 
sense of duty, either to self or to a 
few others, must be torn down, and the 
free ether of heaven allowed to be a 
medium for love-currents directed in 
some degree to all, expressed in 
thoughts and words of devotion, and, as 
well, in deeds of kindness. 

This era of unfoldment calls for the 
best, the fullest, the highest, that aman 
can give—that each may do his share 
towards transforming surrounding con- 
ditions ; thus shall the earth be renewed, 
and its inhabitants raised on to another 
plane—the same life, the same world, 
but purged from all deadness, purified 
and made perfect. 

There is something in every man 
that resents outside interference and 
complaint; as there is something that 
cannot help being touched by kind at- 
tention and encouragement. Villainy 
forms no real part of any man’s nature. 
Friendship and Love are hidden in the 
breast of the ‘‘ vicious” as well as the 
‘‘ virtuous’? —these two terms being 
merely matters of location and period; 
for different places and times have 
made these terms interchangeable to 
suit the prevailing fashion. 

We know we cannot escape coming 
in touch with the kind of people and 
conditions which in the past we have 
perhaps designated as being, to say 
the least, ‘‘undesirable.”” And perhaps 
some will say that it is out of the ques- 
tion to be friendly with them or to 
graciously accept them. But, after all, 
is not the non-resisting attitude the 
best one, even as a mere matter of 
expediency, since it is clearly the way 
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to make the most of circumstances ? 
And from a more all-round point of 
view, it is seen as the only just attitude 
to take. 

We must not forg@t that if other 
people have their imperfections, we 
have ours; and that if we spend much 
time looking into the imagined evils 
outside, we are likely to lose sight of 
the propriety and usefulness of self- 
examination—not that there should be 
either at home or abroad any condem- 
nation, for all human weaknesses are 
condonable, at least when ignorance 
is their cause. 

There is a certain wilful protracted 
ignorance, however, that almost be- 
comes the exception to the rule of 
overlooking mistakes, either in self or 
others. And there are times and occa- 
sions when in some way a man who 
sharply awakens himself or his brother 
out of a lethargic dream, with the force 
of spiritual dynamite arousing the dy- 
ing flame of life and energy into re- 
newed action, is pursuing the most 
commendable course. 

We must all give up the long-cher- 
ished habits of thought and action 
which were born in ignorance. Any- 
thing that rids us of these useless and 
retarding influences ought to be joyfully 
welcomed. The dreams of our child- 
hood have been clung to by some of us 
year after year; with strange wilful 
tenacity and a false conception of faith- 
fulness we have rallied round standards 
that our Reason could not but reject. 
The progress of the world has now 
reached a point when Nature actually 
commands us to let go of the ridiculous 
timidities and temporizings that have 
hitherto kept our individualities down 
and our forces back. The currents of 
Life must be impeded no longer ; their 
flow must not be checked. Every 
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pretense and farce and absurdity, every 
doubt and fear and worry, must give 
way for the onward march of evolution. 

We are living and growing in these 
days in a very real sense; and there is 
every reason why the Economy of 
Nature should now call particularly for 
the elimination of all that is useless and 
the sacrifice of all that is dead. 

It is the part of each soul who is 
blessed with that only substantial pro- 
phetic power which is the result of a 
complete interpretation of existing 
causes, that discerns future events be- 
cause of athorough analysis of today’s, 
to set an example. 

Setting an example—in other words, 
original action—may often call for a 
degree of daring thatis at first not alto- 
gether agreeable; but those who hold 
the privileged position of being in the 
Vanguard can fulfil their destiny only 
by taking initiative stands. 

When we investigate the canons and 
archives of the venerated schools of 
learning, we find many theories and 
principles which are simply errors. 
Whether these falsities are wilful mis- 
representations or the result of the nat- 
ural earlier inclination of human-kind to 
make blunders, we may be too charit- 
able to enquire into. But if we are 
sincere and truthful in our particular 
sphere of action, we will not allow our 
footsteps to be guided any longer by 
precedents which we have discovered 
to have no sound foundation, and that 
lead either nowhere or to worse than 
negative conditions. 

We have simply got to make new 
tracks for ourselves—create other pre- 
cedents ; we have our own ideals, and 
they call for their own particular mode 
of expression. 

Laying aside for the time being the 
larger and more important affairs, let 
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us consider fora moment the question 
of recreation or pleasure. 

Among certain classes, fashionable 
sports and pastimes are the rule, al- 
though it is clear that these are often 
absolutely boresome and distressing, 
especially as it is quite common, if they 
are of length and frequency. Many of 
our ‘‘ entertainments” are like some of 
the learned lecture courses—both have 
a tendency to make us tired, and even 
sleepy. 

There is plenty of opportunity for 
the clever artist who can invent some- 
thing for the stage or the music hall or 
the parlor that will both amuse and in- 
struct—for our interest can now only be 
held by what appeals to our intellect as 
well as our fancy. 

Our natures are becoming more en- 
lightened with intelligence, which is 
far from the ponderous affectation that 
has so often been called intelligence. 
We are, in short, becoming educated in 
the realities of life. We are feeling and 
thinking more than in the past; we 
thus know more, and our characters are 
being crowned with added power. 

What is there in the world as it is for 
the man of strong character? Is it any 
wonder that all his aspirations cail for 
change and improvement? 

In our own lives each particular line of 
action, our happiness demands original 
moves. In matters of health, success, 
or pleasure, we are compelled to find 
out our own way, and then follow along 
it, without deviation. Yes, we are 
compelled to take this course, for the 
simple reason that there is nothing else 
forustodo. Wemay, to besure, gather 
some useful advice and suggestions 
from others—there are many of the old 
teachings even that possess distinct 
value—but these must at least be 
supplemented by our own intuitive 
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conclusions, born of experience or 
inner convictions, born of the light of 
Reason. 

Let us, we ask the world, go on our 
own way ; let us have freedom. This 
may seem a reasonable request; espe- 
cially when only the welfare of the 
community is in our view; but custom 
will not allow us to pass along without 
many restrictions and halts; and we 
are, therefore, forced to hang back 
until the throng catches up somewhere 
near us, 

It is doubtless well that we are 
restrained at times. Our enthusiasm 
might lead us into reckless moves, 
which would only land us in new 
labyrinths and confusions; though, to 
be sure, there is more danger from 
holding back than in moving-on. 

All of us have our peculiar set 
of experiences, day by day; but the 
principle of originality may with ad- 
vantage be applied in some way to 
them all. Greatness is a condition that 
belongs at once to a-creator, to one 
who has allowed himself to become 
self-reliant, and thus original in his 
moves, expressing himself in work that 
bears the stamp of personal character. 

Solitude to the average person is 
almost unbearable; to one awakened, 
who grows day by day in the recogni- 
tion of unity, in the knowledge that 
one is forever linked with all, in con- 
stant touch with the well-springs of 
infinite life and energy, there is no 
solitude. When he is alone in the 
Silence of Reality, he is in touch with 
the Centre of life, the centre even of 
each individual soul, as they are related 
to his work; and as the days go on he 
becomes more conscious of this unity. 
He is never alone in the ordinary sense, 
for the infinite Universe he knows to» 
be One Life—the life of the suns and 
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stars and the Life of the children of 
Earth all one—his Self this Life, his 
Personality a medium for limitless 
Growth and Expression. 

The mental basis of Life, the fact of 
Evolution as the principle of existence, 
each kingdom being the expression of 
a new plane of consciousness, is the 
one eternal guarantee of our security. 

It is no vain theory for the consola- 
tion of disappointed souls and the bol- 
stering up of impossible though encour- 
aging wishes, this theory of mental 
supremacy ; it is the Truth, if there is 
any Truth in Life at all. 

We have all heard and read of the 
wonderful results in the shape of heal- 
ing andthe marvelous building up of 
enterprises which have been brought 
about by Faith. Faith has been an 
influence which has at times seemed to 
take the place of usual effort, accom- 
plishing almost instantaneously what 
would be ordinarily either impossible 
or requiring a long period of patient 
and untiring labor. 

There are doubtless many ‘‘miracles”’ 
which have had their origin in the 
fancy of imaginative minds, but our 
knowledge of man’s power, what has 
been called the Science of Being, 
places a larger number of the recorded 
miracles within the realm of not only 
possibility but probability. 

And for that matter, to-day, at vari- 
ous religious shrines throughout the 
world, people are continually being 
restored to health and vigor, giving an 
undeniable proof of some mystic, in- 
visible influence. 

Besides these records and current in- 
stances of healing, in every \ place 
throughout the world, when men and 
women have had Faith, whether this 
Faith has been a'‘reliance on Self, or on 
an ideal divinity, or in some amulet or 
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talisman, the faith has made them whole. 

Physical health is not perhaps the 
greatest blessing of life, though this 
may be open to opinion; but it is cer- 
tain that millions who have _ been 
brought out of physical discord into 
physical harmony, mainly by Faith, 
will be inclined to say that it is. 

Their statement in this matter is, of 
course, prejudiced; and yet after all, 
what teacher knows so much as Ex- 
perience? Where is there a prompter 
and guide that so nearly approaches 
infallibility as Sensation ? 

Whether health or widsom or any 
other state occupies the position of first 
importance in man’s life, it is not neces- 
sary here to pass an opinion. That 
physical health is of very great impor- 
tance no one will deny ; and it is easily 
understood why the signs of healing 
should make men investigate the new 
theories of mental supremacy and ex- 
plore further into the possibilities of 
the mind. 

These scientific expeditions by indi- 
viduals and schools are meeting with 
appreciable results ; though, while 
research of this nature has its own 
value, there are some earnest souls who 
without being less diligent in a desire 
to learn more about life’s mysteries, 
are nevertheless convinced of the 
greater need of living one’s ideals, of 
becoming incarnate manifestations and 
living expressions of their new-born 
consciousness. 

Metaphysical systems and theories 
are well enough, so long as they do not 
tend to get into any such stereotyped 
doctrines like the old creeds, which 
have tied us down, in mental slavery. 
Let us, however, learn above all things 
to be practical. 

There are some unprecedented things 
which we hope will not come again— 
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we pray that their first appearance will 
also be their last. Things of this 
character may vary from simple _per- 
sonal matters to large and complex 
affairs. 

But there are more unprecedented 
things, a repeated visitation of which 
would arouse in us feelings of approval 
and pleasure. 

To our developed twentieth-century 
minds, the history of the past does not 
seem overcrowded with great and 
glorious events. What the race has 
done, what individuals have done—all 
the memorable achievements of genius 
seem small in the light of modern 
thought. In the past, we used to mar- 
vel at the mighty creations of men; 
now, we are inclined to be dissatisfied 
with the material results, since we 
recognize what infinite stores of energy 
are in us. 

We are living in an age of unprece- 
dented things. The imaginative fiction 
and fairy-tales of our fathers seem dull 
now that we are surrounded with more 
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wonderful facts. Is there anything in 
the Arabian Nights that can beat the 
actual manifestations of the electric 
forces? Was there ever a wizard that 
could compare with an Edison or a Mar- 
coni? And the stupendous virtue of 
the mental and spiritual sciences, with 
their palpable benedictions of health, 
wealth and wisdom—more than all else 
the very greatest gifts of the ages—how 
incomparable and unprecedented are 
these things! 

We are on the threshold of a great 
Age of Achievement. Very, very new 
is this modern and advanced thought, 
with its practical messages touching all 
sides of life, all arts, all sciences—the 
person,the community, the nation. We, 
students of occult forces, earnest ques- 
tioners and researchers of life’s long 
concealed mysteries, are only com- 
mencing to realize with any degree of 
thoroughness what depths of infinite 
resources Nature holds for us, waiting 
for us to unfold and bring them out in- 
to the field of manifestation. 
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W. P. BORLAND 


ROM the report of the Seligman- 
Wilshire debate, as it appeared 

in the March number of Wilshire’s 
Magazine, I note that Mr. Wilshire 
makes a definite prophecy, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say ‘‘an- 
other definite prophecy,” as I believe 
this is not his first attempt in the 
prophesying line. He has placed the 
great unemployed problem into which 
the country is drifting at a date not 


to exceed five years hence, and accord- 
ing to his reasoning this problem will 
be so serious as to compel the people 
to adopt Socialism in order to avert 
starvation. I wish I could bring myself 
to agree with Mr. Wilshire on this 
point, but I am compelled to believe 
that his conclusion lacks the very 
important element of probability. 
Concerning the _ inevitability of 
Socialism there seems to me very little 
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chance for a difference of opinion, but 
I have not Mr. Wilshire’s easy confi- 
dence regarding the HOW, the WHY 
and WHEN of the coming social order. 
I cannot understand how a believer in 
the evolutionary theory can commit 
himself to an exact statement of the 
coming of Socialism, especially at so 
early a date as five years hence, and it 
seems to me the greatest folly for any 
person to say of Socialism, as does Mr. 
Wilshire, ‘‘We can have it, by voting 
for the Socialist party, whenever we 
please.” The notion that we can have 
Socialism whenever we want it, by 
simply voting for a political party that 
advocates it, is an entire abendonment 
of the development idea, and involves 
the relegation of Socialism to the un- 
tenable field of Utopian speculation. 
The so-called ‘‘scientific’’ Socialists 
have expended a great deal of energy 
in exposing the weak points in the 
Utopian theories of a ready-made 
social system, that have attracted 
countless followers, from the time of 
Robert Owen down to the colony pro- 
moters of quite recent memory, but 
they seem entirely unconscious of any 
Utopianism in the cry: ‘If you want 
Socialism, vote for the Socialist Party.” 

Socialism is a natural growth, a defi- 
nite stage in the orderly development 
of the social organism, not simply the 
triumph of a political party. It appears 
as the ripened fruit of the competitive 
industrial order, not as the result of 
a count of noses in the political state. 
These are very elementary statements, 
and seem adapted only to the primer 
class in social science, but there is 
certainly need of restating elementary 
propositions when the American Editor 
of the Fabian Essays conmits himself 
to the Utopian assertion that we can 
have Socialism whenever we want it, 
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by simply voting for the Socialist 
Party. Socialism is merely the short 
for ‘Industrial Democracy,”’ and it is 
quite true, as stated by Professor 
Triggs in his admirable article, ¢‘In- 
dustrial Feudalism and After,” that 
‘industrial democracy can never be 
established on the basis of a political 
system.” 

“As a matter of historical fact, radical 
or revolutionary political parties are 
never constructive, and never live to 
see the fruition of their ideals. Witness 
the Chartist Party in England and the 
Abolitionist Party in the United States. 
Practically all the important demands 
of the Chartists are now accomplished 
facts in England, enacted into law by 
the conservative, constructive political 
parties of the country, after the 
Chartist Party itself had ceased to 
exist. The Abolitionist Party in the 
United States carried on a vigorous 
war against human slavery for thirty 
years, but finally ceased to exist when 
its more conservative elements (which 
were also its constructive ones) united 
their forces with the newly formed 
Party, an organization 
whose strongest demand on the slavery 
question was that it be restricted to its 
then existing area, and denied the right 
of extension to new territory. A short 
seven years later the fullest demands of 
the extinct Abolition Party were ac- 
complished, through the medium of 
this same Republican Party ! 

Instead of being true that Socialism 
will come as a result of voting for the 
Socialist Party, I believe it will come 
only after the existing Socialist Party, 
with its narrow, dogmatic creed, its 
‘‘class conscious” propaganda tommy 
rot, its factional quarrels and obstruc- 
tionist tactics, has ceased to be. When 
the various warring factions of the 
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political Socialist movement have died 
a natural death, it will be a sign that 
actual Socialism is near at hand. 

As to the WHY of Socialism: 
According to Mr. Wilshire, who fol- 
lows the catastrophic theory of the 
complete breakdown of competitive 
society, it will be adopted consciously, 
as the only possible solution of the 
problem of the unemployed. 

It is quite certain that a serious un- 
employed problem looms very large in 
the near future; in placing its appear- 
ance at a date not to exceed five years 
hence I think Mr. Wilshire is well 
within the mark. But to suppose that 
the reappearance of this problem will 
have such an effect on the country as 
adoption of Socialism appears to me to 
require a wide stretch of the imagina- 
tion. 

In the first place, because of its 
purely industrial character, the prob- 
lem will be insoluble by the existing 
political state—at least by direct effort. 
The solution of the problem neces- 
sarily involves the question of state 
employment of idle labor, and there is 
absolutely no constitutional authority 
for anything of the sort. The state 
cannot act without a proper sanction, 
and without the proper machinery in 
its possession. 

The logical place for the inaugura- 
tion of state employment of labor is 
within the sphere of the local govern- 
ing bodies concerned, state and muni- 
cipal. Because the constitutional diffi- 
culties in the way can there most easily 
be overcome, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the development of public 
employment will be primarily along 
municipal lines, and it is within the 
municipalities where Socialism will 
gain its first foothold. But our muni- 
cipalities will not be sufficiently 
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developed industrially to adequately 
deal with the next unemployed prob- 
lem. Stagnation of industry will be 
nation wide, and the crisis can only 
be adequately dealt with by federal 
authority. But the constitutional limi- 
tations to federal action cannot at 
present be surmounted. 

A case in point: Our last industrial 
crisis developed a very serious unem- 
ployed problem, giving rise to the 
Coxey movement. Great armies of 
unemployed persons marched on the 
national capital, demanding the in- 
auguration of public work for the 
employment of the millions of idle men 
who had been deprived of their means 
of subsistence by the stoppage of 
private employment. The demand of 
the Coxeyites was treated as a complete 
and self-evident absurdity, notwith- 
standing that the popular mind 
regarded it favorably, and had the 
question been put to a vote of the 
people at large, there can be little 
doubt that the demand would have 
been sanctioned at the polls. However, 
the constitutional difficulty in the way 
was plainly seen. This difficulty even 
formed one of the principal texts of the 
presidential address of the late Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley, at the annual 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1894. Judge Cooley, who was 
regarded as our highest authority on 
constitutional law, made a very clear 
exposition of the f-deral power’s utter 
inability to act in the matter, and my 
recollection is that the general verdict 
gave him credit for covering the ground 
so completely that there was nothing 
more to be said. 

The general government will be no 
more able to undertake the employment 
of the unemployed five years hence than 
it was in 1894, as the legal difficulties 
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that existed then are still present. 
However, the problem will undoubtedly 
assume such proportions as to demand 
state action, and because of the inade- 
quacy of our municipal machinery it 
will be up to the general government 
to take the initiative and introduce some 
sort of an expedient to relieve the strain 
on the country. Now, what the gen- 
eral government cannot do directly it 
may do indirectly, and thus the consti- 
tutional difficulty may be slurred over 
and the government permitted to act. 

It is absurd, however, to suppose 
that state action will assume the form 
of actually taking control of the stag- 
nated industries and operating them 
for the benefityof the people}. The 
state will no more be able to operate 
those industries than the Trusts are, and 
for the same reason—lack of a market. 

A moment’s thought will enable one 
to see that the existence of the unem- 
ployed problem is due to stoppage of 
work primarily in the mechanical and 
manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion industries of the country ; in other 
words, in the secondary industries. It 
is by reaction from these that the pri- 
mary, or food producing industries are 
affected. The demand of the unem- 
ployed will be for food, and it will 
clearly be the primary industries that 
must be set in motion by the govern- 
ment in order to meet the needs of the 
situation. 

Suppose the state should say to Mr. 
Morgan, ‘‘ Your Steel Trust has failed 
to provide employment for the people, 
and has thus become a menace to the 
safety of the state, wherefore we have 
decided to dispossess you and run your 
Trust for the benefit of the people.” 
This would sound very nice as a matter 
of theory, but as a matter of fact it 
would be mere buncombe on the part 
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of the state, as it would be no more 
able to operate the steel Trust under 
the conditions present than was Mr. 
Morgan. 

The demand of the people would be 
flour, pork and potatoes, which demand 
could scarcely be met by the govern- 
ment taking over an industry for the 
manufacture of structural iron, tin plate 
and ten penny nails If it had been 
possible to trade the latter products for 
the former, it could have been done 
under the supervision of Mr. Morgan 
as well as under the supervision of the 
government, and the Trust would not 
have shut up shop in the first instance. 
In other words, the government would 
stand in need of the very thing that 
Mr. Morgan needed—a market. Ifthe 
government owned the railroads, the 
mines, the great shipbuilding plants, 
etc., it might be possible to supply the 
market that had failed the steel Trust, 
in other words, if industry were com- 
pletely socialized, the problem would 
be soluble, because the state would be 
able to create such a demand in the sec- 
ondary industries as would cause a re- 
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in motion, thus relieving the situation. 

But it is not conceivable that the gen- 
eral government would proceed to so 
radical a measure as the complete 
socialization of industry for the simple 
purpose of settling an unemployed 
problem, temporary in nature, however 
serious it might be, even supposing it 
were not deterred from doing so by the 
constitutional difficulties before pointed 
out, and the powerful capitalistic inter- 
ests that would be opposed to such a 
measure from the standpoint of self- 
preservation. The solution of the 
State wculd much more likely take the 
form of an appropriation for the inaug- 
uration of public improvements of a 
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permanent character, such as great 
irrigation works for the reclamation of 
the arid lands of the west, which would 
cause an immediate reaction to the 
primary industries without the necessity 
of a market for the products of a 
secondary one, thus enabling the starv- 
ing unemployed to supply their need 
for food and clothing. Aid might also 
be voted to states and municipalities 
where the unemployed problem was 
most acute, for the inauguration of 
public work of a permanent character, 
such as the improvement of roads, or 
the establishment of municipal farms. 

All such schemes as these could be 
undertaken without the opposition of 
the capitalistic interests of the country; 
indeed, they would receive hearty capi- 
talistic support, because of furnishing a 
means of relieving the strain of a situ- 
ation whose danger could be plainly 
seen, and at the same time furnishing a 
number of fat, profit producing con- 
tracts of a public nature, for the em- 
ployment of idle capital. 

Another thing which negatives the 
assumption of Mr. Wilshire is that the 
state has absolutely no organization for 
handling and operating the Trusts 
which he expects to be taken over, and 
it could not appropriate the Trust’s 
organizations without their consent. 
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This talk about the state simply step- 
ping into the shoes of the Trusts, and 
everything going right on smoothly, as 
if nothing had happened, is all right as 
a matter of theory, but I do not believe 
it will ever happen as a matter of fact. 
The state will only take possession of 
the Trust when the Trust becomes the 
State. Of course, this is simply bald 
assertion on my part, but it is an asser- 
tion that will bear the test of investi- 
gation and analysis much better than 
the assertion of Mr. Wilshire, ‘‘We 
can have it (Socialism) by voting for 
the Socialist Party, whenever we 
please.” 

As to the when of Socialism, I am 
not one of those who look for ‘‘ Social- 
ism in our time,’’ by this meaning that 
it will burst upon us full bloom, as the 
result of a victory at the polls of the 
National Socialist Party three or four 
political cycles hence. At the same 
time, I look about me and find much 
more socialism in operation than I be- 
lieved possible a decade ago. With 
Mrs. Besant, I do not believe ‘‘ there 
will ever be a point at which society 
crosses over from Individualism to 
Socialism,” but I am convinced the 
transition may be hastened by saner 
and calmer methods of propaganda 
than have heretofore prevailed. 


Mr. Borland sees some things very clearly, and where he sees clearly I naturally 


agree with him. 


It is quite true that when the unemployed problem bursts upon us 


it is likely that the first attempt at relief will be for the state to inaugurate a system 
of employing labor by building permanent improvements, such as new highways, 
municipal buildings, afforestation of land, and irrigation works in the West, but at 
best all these will be but temporary stop-gaps. 

Mr. Borland does not seem to understand that the cause of the unemployed prob- 
lem exists in the capitalist system. I am not contending that the Government 
should take over industries because it will manage them any better than the capital- 
ists do, but because Government Ownership is a necessary basis for the coropetalive 
system which must succeed the competitive system. Mr. Borland seems to think 


that he could cure the disease without removing the cause. The cause is the 
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competitive system, and that system must be ended the moment the unemployed 
problem gets to a certain degree of acuteness. 

Yes—lI say we can have Socialism whenever we want to vote for it, but there is 
no one more willing than I to admit that we will not want to vote for it until the 
conditions exist which will necessitate our desiring it. I say the baby will starve 
unless it takes its milk, and I say that the ordinary, normal, healthy baby has an 
appetite for its milk at the right time, but it is not hungry before it is born. We 
Americans are like unborn babes, at present, and have only the vaguest desires for 
sustenance under the new life that Socialism will mean for us. The reason we do 
not vote the Socialist ticket today is that we are not socially conscious of the neces- 
sity for Socialism. When we become socially conscious we will vote for Socialism, 
not before. 

It may be, as Mr. Borland predicts, that Socialism will be ushered in by some 
other party than the Socialist Party, exactly as the abolition of slavery was accom- 
plished by the Republican Party and not by the Abolitionist Party. ~The Socialist 
Party is organized primarily for the purpose of propaganda, and only incidentally for 
the purpose of translating its views into action. Its platform represents a social 
philosophy, and when the people accept this philosophy the matter of whether they 
will use the Socialist Party as a means to achieve their end is immaterial. 

The local governing bodies will find it impossible to meet the unemployed problem 
except in its primary stage, when it is not of large proportions. As I have said 
above, the unemployed problem will arise as the outcome of the competitive system, 
and it is of course absurd to look for a solution by any means whatsoever, short of 
the abolition of the competitive system. 

As far as the constitution is concerned, Mr. Borland’s fear that it will prove a 
barrier to our doing anything because we will not be able to calmly revise it at a 
critical point, is not well founded. The constitution will not stand in our way when 
the necessity arises for the abolition of the competitive system. The constitution is 
based upon the assumption that private property and the competitive system are 
integral parts of our social system, and inasmuch as we are going to abandon those 
tenets we will abandon any part of the constitution which upholds them, at the 
same time. 

It is quite true that the demand of the people will be for bread and potatoes, and 
also that it would be absurd for the state to run the steel works when there is no 
demand for steel and expect thereby to supply the people with bread and potatoes. 
This again is simply a further substantiation of my oft-repeated remark that it is 
the abolition of the competitive system we are demanding, and it is only because 
state ownership of the Trusts is necessary to this end that we demand that the 
Nation Shall Own the Trusts. Mrs. Besant may think that the chicken doesn’t know 
the difference between being in the shell and being out of the shell, just as she 
thinks we will not know the difference between being under the competitive system 
and the co-operative system. It is one of those absurdities which could only be 
uttered by people who are unfamiliar with the fundamental thought of Socialism. A 
man may not know when hz is dead, but he certainly knows when he is alive. 

Mr. Borland says the State will not be able to operate the industries any better 
than the Trust does, and for the same reason—lack of a market. This would be 
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perfectly true if we assume that the competitive system is to continue, because the 
competitive system itself is the cause of the lack of a market. I insist, however, 
that the competitive system must be done away with, and the co-operative system of 
production substituted for it. Mr. Borland seems to think that I am advocating 
government ownership, which is quite a different thing. He sees a remedy in 
government ownership. I seein government ownership only a means to an end— 
viz., the abolition of the competitive system. 

Then he speaks of ‘‘the reappearance of the unemployed problem,’ 
see why it should have any more effect than previous unemployed problems in 
forcing us to adopt Socialism. It is altogether a question of the relative serious- 
ness of the next unemployed problem. If we can readjust relations so that we may 
resume operations again, of course we can get along without introducing Socialism. 
On the other hand, if the next unemployed problem betokens such a complete stage 
of industry that there is no way of longer continuing the competitive system, then 
Socialism becomes absolutely inevitable. All the indications now are that produc- 
tion in this country has reached its highest possible stage under the present system, 
and, in fact, that we are now about to enter the stage of over-production. The 
production of iron, which is the barometer of the industrial market, has increased 
steadily in the last ten years from nine million to eighteen million tons, and it is 
evident that this high rate of production cannot continue for a much longer period. 
When the next industrial crisis appears it will not indicate a reappearance of 
any previous disease. It will be so much more intense and deadly in its char- 
acter that it might well be termed a new social disease altogether, and one which 
can be cured by only one remedy—Socialism. 
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N May 26th, at Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts, there passed beyond our 
mortal ken one of the great men of this 
age. He had not captured the cities of 
the enemy nor sunk his fleet ; he was not 
an industrial Napoleon; he had not 
written books or painted pictures which 
the world will zealously treasure—yet 
was he great, and with the truest great- 
ness. With piercing vision he scanned 
the fields of art and science, of philoso- 
phy and religion, in eager search for 
Truth and Good, and his great soul leaped 
to a comprehension of the underlying 
unity of them all, which must needs 
find expression in the distinctive move- 
ment of our age—the Socialist move- 
ment—ere these goodly trees may yield 
their perfect fruit. The foes he fought 
were the enemies of the race; the power 
he sought was power to thrill the hearts 
of men with love of justice and freedom, 
to voice the cry of those who dumbly 
suffer, to awaken the indifferent and 
rouse them to deeds of love and daring, 
in the cause of humanity ; the pictures 
that glowed in his soul and upon which 
he wrought with tireless master hand, 


were those which shall be completed 
only when injustice, poverty and 
oppression are banished from the 


earth, and the sons of men shall dwell 
together in a world of beauty and 
harmony. 

Frederic O. MacCartney was born in 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, in 1864. 
He was graduated from Iowa College in 
1889 and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1893; preached a year in 
the second Unitarian Church in Boston, 
and in the Unitarian Church at Rockland 
for five years. Like thousands of others, 
he owed his first introduction to Socialism 
to Bellamy’s Looking Backward. This 
was while he was a student at Andover. 


From that time on he continued the study 
of Socialism in its deeper economic and 
philosophic aspects, which finally led, in 
1898, to his resigning his pastorate at 
Rockland and allying himself with the 
Socialist organization. Regarding this 
momentous step in his career he told me 
at the time: ‘‘I believe im and love the 
preaching of the higher life to the people, 
and had expected to spend my whole life 
in doing it. But I have been growing 
more and more profoundly interested in 
the Socialist movement, until I have 
finally awakened to a realization that it, 
and not the Church work, holds first place 
in my thoughts and interest. There is 
but one course open to me—to resign 
my pastorate and put in my work where 
my heart is.”” Pre-eminently a man who 
squared his life with his convictions, he 
could not stand in the pulpit and preach 
beautiful abstract truths while his strong- 
est desire was to take part in the actual 
hand-to-hand struggle of the oppressed 
around him to change conditions, so that 
it would be possible to live the higher life 
he had been preaching. He gave up his 
church; cut himself off from a life of 
comfort, of advancement, of association 
with people of education and refinement, 
and other things which the world calls 
good, and cast in his lot unreservedly 
with the toiling, struggling, down- 
trodden class. In the spring of 1898 he 
joined the Socialist Party, and in Novem- 
ber of the same year he was elected to 
represent that party in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, from the Fourth District of 
Plymouth, and has been re-elected every 
year since that time. , ; 

The advent of a man of the stamp of 
Frederic O. MacCartney had much to do 
with giving the Socialist movement the 
standing necessary to win recognition 
from the conservative and eminently 
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respectable citizens of the Old Bay State. 
A Socialist in the Legislature, elected 
from an Old Colony district, by the 
purest American stock—the descendants 
of the Pilgrims themselves—was a stand- 
ing refutation of the current jibe that 
‘*Socialism is un-American.” 

As a speaker MacCartney was elo- 
quent, thrilling, convincing. In debate 
he was quick, keen, resourceful. One of 
his fellow representatives in the Legis- 
lature said to him once when he had 
made instantaneous and brilliant use of 
an opening left by an opponent: ‘‘What 
I like about you, MacCartney, is that 
you always have your head where you 
can use it.” And he had." 

Speaking of the two Socialist repre- 
sentatives in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, the Springfield Republican of July 
16, 1901, said: 


The Social Democratic Party consisted of two 
members—Messrs. Carey, of Haverhill and 
MacCartney (Rev.) of Rockland. The party 
has been prominent far out of proportion to its 
membership. They are both profuse speakers 
and fearless fighters in debate. They are de- 
serving of the attention of the public more than 
any other two men in the house, aside from 
their personality. They are the ones of all the 
house who seem to have a mission to perform, 
who have political principles on which to act, 
who have an ideal of the relation of man to 
society, whiags controls every sentence they 
utter and every vote they give. They seem, 
somehow, to have a closer touch with the 
current of events, with the progress of the 
times and with the uplift of humanity than any 
other members of the house. One cannot watch 
their course throughout the session without 
feeling that in their line, more than in the lines 
of either of the other two parties, is the real 
line of progress and growth of the state. He 
will feel this, even though the utterances of the 
men may seem extravagant and their methods 
unwise, and in Mr. Carey’s case unfair at times. 
They represent the tremendous upward struggle 
of men which is felt to a less degree in the 
democratic party and least of all in the repub- 
lican party. They have been a positive element 
of good for the state, though they have been so 
few in number as to have absolutely no political 
power whatever, save by the force and clearness 
with which they impressed their ideas upon the 
other members. They have generally been 
defeated. Many members have no patience 
with them or their doctrines. But the non- 
partisan will see in them much which promises 
well for the future anda safer line of develop- 
ment than is promised by those who would 
build upon the foundation of wealth and class 
privilege, which men of their class are trying to 
overthrow, in order that progress and reward 


may be based upon true worth and service to 
mankind, 
Honored by all who came in contact 
with him during his life, his death 
brought together in common grief men 
of all creeds, all political beliefs, and all 
conditions. On the day of his funeral 
the business places and public schools 
were Closed, and all work was suspended 
during the services. Flags were dis- 
played at half-mast from all the public 
buildings. The funeral service was held 
in the Unitarian Church where he had 
been pastor for five years, and was at- 
tended by thousands. The Rockland 
clergy were present in a body, the town 
Officials, the school-teachers, prominent 
labor leaders, and leading officials of the 
Socialist Party in Massachusetts and 
neighboring states. Some of his own 
compositions were rendered by the or- 
ganist, for MacCartney was a musician 
of rare ability. The address was deliv- 
ered by his intimate friend and college 
class-mate, Rev. A. L. Weatherly, of 
Worcester, and the eulogy by his col- 
league in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
James F. Carey. ‘‘That such men have 
lived is the glory of the race, that such 
men must die is its sorrow,” Carey said. 
‘*He loved mankind, for in each man he 
saw the basis of mighty possibilities. 
He labored that they might be attained, 
and though giant wrongs must be un- 
crowned, though ancient privilege must 
be hurled down, though a long night of 
misunderstanding by friends and mis- 
representations by others who knew him 
not must be passed through, he did not 
hesitate. Those whe saw him in battle 
wondered at his intensity. They did not 
know that as he fought he heard the 
tears of the children of the poor dropping 
like rain, he heard the heartstrings of 
working women break, he saw the very 
souls of working-men grow black with 
the wrongs they endured. Seeing this, 
feeling this, he fought strongly, almost 
fiercely, that it might end. Men live and 
strive today for profits. He lived and 
sacrificed for human progress. Like the 
sower who may not live to reap the har- 
vest, yet the joy of sowing was his, the joy 
of sowing the seeds of liberty, of equality, 
of fraternity — the flower of human 
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achievement that will yet 
blossomed on the thorny stem of time. 

Memorial services were held in Boston 
on the Sunday after his death and in 
Rockland on the following Sunday, 
where mourning friends and comrades 
came to pay their last tribute of respect, 
and fellow-workers told, in voices that 
could scarce be steadied, their apprecia- 
tion of his worth, his gifts and his useful- 
ness as a man and as a Socialist, and 
their grief at his loss. 

Like a terrible and unexpected blow, 
the news of his death had come upon us 
—a thing incredible! 

Physically he was strong, healthy, 
well-built,— possessing that outward 
wholesomeness and sweetness which is 
the natural outcome of a sweet and 
wholesome nature. 

His personality radiated purity, 
earnestness, peace and_ self-control. 
But his peace was the calm that comes 
after the storm; the light in his eyes was 
the ‘‘clear shining after rain.”” He had 
learned how to live. Dare one speak, 
ever so reverently even, of a subject to 
which he himself never alluded—the girl- 
wife who died fourteen years ago, after 
six brief months of wedded life, and 
whose image was shrined forever in the 
inmost tabernacle of his heart, giving 
rise, aS a perpetual fountain, to that 
reverence and respect for all women 
which was one of his distinguishing and 
noblest characteristics. 


‘burst full 
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When the sweetness had gone out of 
his life, he found the possibility of living 
in working for humanity. His joy in his 
militant life was not the enthusiasm that 
is inspired by the hope of an immediate 
victory. He had learned to fight on, 
without reference to the end. If defeat 
should come, it was but to get up and 
go on again. If victory, that too, was 
only incidental; there were battles to- 
morrow and next day, and every step 
was newness of life. It was not triumph, 
not achievement he sought; not even 
rest after work well done. He wanted 
only ‘‘The glory of going on, and not to 
die.” Q 

It is hard to think that a soldier so 
true and strong, so well-equipped, so 
seasoned, so fearless, should have to lay 
down his arms thus early in the Great 
Campaign. It is hard to accept the fact 
that a man so loved and trusted, so able, 
so needed, in the fulness of his powers, 
in the zenith of his usefulness, should 
have to drop the work he loved so well 
and which so sorely calls for him., But— 
let us take heart of hope. Not all the 
work of the world is done within the 
range of our vision. It is impossible to 
think of MacCartney as dissociated from 
the active forces that make for the uplift- 
ing of mankind. Think not®%hat he who 
fought ,so well among us here has yet 
been mustered out. Wherever he may 


vbe today, be sure he still is on God’s 


firing-line. 


A HERO FALLEN 
MELVILLE A. FLOYD 


A hero true has fallen, 
Bow the head ! 

And the cause of Liberty 
Mourns its dead; 

Oh spirit brave and pure! 

Thy record shall endure. 
Bow the head! 


A comrade has departed, 
Bow the head! 

Let us twine a wreath of myrtle 
With the red; 

In the name of Brotherhood, 

For which he steadfast stood, 
Bow the head! 


A patriot kas fallen, 


Bow the head ! 


A soldier brave has fallen, 


Where he led ; 


A tear for him today, — 
Then close ranks and march away, 


Straight ahead. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS 


JAcK LONDON 
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CHAPTER VIII—THE CARTER AND 
THE CARPENTER. 


The Carter, with his clean-cut face, 
chin beard, and shaved upper lip, I 
should have taken in the United States 
for anything from a master workman 
to a well-to-do farmer. The Carpenter 
—well, I should have taken him for a 
carpenter. He looked it, lean and 
wiry, with shrewd, observant eyes, and 
hands that had grown twisted to the 
handles of tools through forty-seven 
years’ work at the trade. The chief 
difficulty with these men was that they 
were old, and that their children, in- 
stead of growing up to take care of 
them, had died. Their years had told 
on them, and they had been forced out 
of the whirl of industry by the younger 
and stronger competitors who had taken 
their places. 

These two men, turned away from 
the casual ward of the Whitechapel 
Workhouse, were bound with me for 
Poplar Workhouse. Not much of a 
show, they thought, but to chance it 
was all that remained to us. It was 
Poplar, or the streets and night. Both 
men were anxious for a bed, for they 
were ‘‘about gone,” as they phrased it. 
The Carter, fifty-eight years of age, 
had spent the last three nights without 
shelter or sleep, while the Carpenter, 
sixty-five years of age, had been out 
five nights. 

But, O dear, soft people, full of meat 
and blood, with white beds and airy 
rooms waiting for you each night, how 
can I make you know what it is to 
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suffer as you would suffer if you spent 
a weary night on London’s streets ? 
Believe me, you would think a thousand 
centuries had come and gone before 
the east paied into dawn; you would 
shiver till you were ready to cry aloud 
with the pain of each aching muscle ; 
and you would marvel that you could 
endure so much and live. Should you 
rest upon a bench, and your tired eyes 
close, depend upon it the policeman 
would rouse you and gruffly order you 
to ‘‘move on.” You may rest upon 
the bench, and benches are few and far 
between; but if rest means sleep, on 
you must go, dragging your tired body 
through the endless streets. Should 
you, in desperate slyness, seek some 
forlorn alley or dark passageway and 
lie down, the omnipresent policeman 
will rout you out just the same. It is 
his business to rout you'out. It is a 
law of the powers that be that you 
shall’ be routed out. 

But when the dawn came, the night- 
mare over, you would hie you home 
to refresh yourself, and until you died 
you would tell the story of your ad- 
venture to groups of admiring friends. 
It would grow into a mighty story. 
Your little eight-hour night would 
become an Odyssey and you a Homer. 

Not so with these homeless ones who 
walked to Poplar workhouse with me. 
And there are thirty-five thousand of 
them, men and women, in London 
Town this night. Please don’t remem- 
ber it as you go to bed; if you are as 
soft as you ought to be you may not 
rest so well as usual. But for old men 
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of sixty, seventy, and eighty, ill-fed, 
with neither meat nor blood, to greet 
the dawn unrefreshed, and to stagger 
through the day in mad search for 
crusts, with relentless night rushing 
down upon them again, and to do this 
five nights and days-—O dear, soft 
people, full of meat and blood, how 
can you ever understand ? 

I walked up Mile End Road between 
the Carter and the Carpenter. Mile 
End Road is a wide thoroughfare, 
cutting the heart of East London, and 
there were tens of thousands of people 
abroad on it. I tell you this so that 
you may fully appreciate what I shall 
describe in the next paragraph. As I 
say, we walked along, and when they 
grew bitter and cursed the land, I 
cursed with them, cursed as an Ameri- 
can waif would curse, stranded in a 
strange and terrible land. And, as I 
tried to lead them to believe, and suc- 
ceeded in making them believe, they 
took me for a ‘‘ seafaring man,” who 
had spent his money in riotous living, 
lost his clothes (no unusul occurrence 
with seafaring men ashore), and was 
temporarily broke while looking for a 
ship. This accounted for my ignor- 
ance of English ways in general and 
casual wards in particular, and my 
curiosity concerning the same. 

The Carter was hard put to keep the 
pace at which we walked (he told me 
that he had eaten nothing that day), 
but the Carpenter, lean and hungry, 
his gray and ragged overcoat flapping 
mournfully in the breeze, swung on in 
a long and tireless stride which re- 
minded me _ strongly of the plains 
coyote. Both kept their eyes upon the 
pavement as they walked and talked, 
and every now and then one or the 
other would stoop and pick something 
up, never missing the stride the while. 
I thought it was cigar and cigarette 
stumps they were collecting, and for 
some time took no notice. Then I did 
notice. 

From the slimy, spittle-drenched side- 
walk, they were picking up bits of orange 
peel, apple skin, and grape stems, and 
they were eating them. The pits of green 
gage plums they cracked betweem their 
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teeth for the kernels inside. 1 hey picked 
up stray crumbs of bread the size of peas, 
apple cores so black and dirty one would 
not take them to be apple cores, and these 
things these two men took into ther 
mouths, and chewed them, and swallowed 
them, and this, between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening of August 20, year 
of our Lord 1902, in the heart of the 
greatest, wealtliest, and most powerful 
empire the world has ever seen. 

These two men talked. They were 
not fools. They were merely old. And, 
quite naturally, a-reek with pave- 
ment offal, they talked of bloody revo- 
lution. They talked as anarchists, 
fanatics, and madmen would talk. And 
who shall blame them? In spite of my 
three good meals that day, and the 
snug bed I could occupy if I wished, 
and my social philosophy, and my 
evolutionary belief in the slow devel- 
opment and metamorphosis of things 
—in spite of all this, I say, I felt im- 
pelled to talk rot with them or hold my 
tongue. Poor fools! Not of their sort 
are revolutions bred. And when they 
are dead and dust, which will be shortly, 
other fools will talk bloody revolution 
as they gather offal from the spittle- 
drenched side-walk along Mile End 
Road to Poplar Workhouse. 

Being a foreigner, and a young man, 
the Carter and the Carpenter explained 
things to me and advised me. Their 
advice, by the way, was brief and to 
the point; it was to get out of the 
country. ‘‘ As fast as God’ll let me,” 
I assured them; ‘I'll hit only the 
high places, till you won’t be able to see 
my trail for smoke.’’ They felt the 
force of my figures rather than under- 
stood them, and they nodded their 
heads approvingly. 

‘Actually make a man a criminal 
against ’is will,” said the Carpenter. 
“Ere I am, old, younger men 
takin’ my place, my clothes gettin’ 
shabbier an’ shabbier, an’ makin’ it 
’arder every dry to geta job. I go to 
the casual ward for a bed. Must be 
there by two or three in the afternoon 
or I won't getin. You saw what hap- 
pened today. What chance does that 
give me to look for work? S’poseI do 
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get into the casual ward? Keep me 
in all day tomorrow, let me out mornin’ 
o’ next day. What then? The law 
sez I can’t get in another casual ward 
that night less’n ten miles distant. 
Have to hurry an’ walk to be there in 
time that day. What chance does that 
give me to look for a job? S’pose I 
don’t walk. S’pose I look for a job? 
In no time there’s night come, an’ no 
bed. No sleep all night, nothin’ to eat, 
what shape am I in in the mornin’ to 
look for work? Got to make up my 
sleep in the park somehow ”’ (the vision 
of Christ’s Church, Spitalfield, was 
strong on me) ‘‘an’ get something to 
eat. An’ thereI am! Old, down, ’an 
no chance to get up.”’ 

“Used to be a toll-gate ere,” said 
the Carter. ‘‘Many’s the time I’ve 
paid my toll ’ere in my cartin’ days.”’ 

“T’ve ’ad three ’a’penny rolls in two 
days,’’ the Carpenter announced, after 
a long pause in the conversation. 

‘“* Two of them I ate yesterday, an’ 
the third to-day,” he concluded, after 
another long pause. — 

‘‘Tain’t’ad anything today,”’ said 
the Carter. ‘‘ An’ I’m fagged out. My 
legs is hurtin’ me somethin’ fearful.” 

‘The roll you get in the ‘ spike’ is 
that ’ard you can’t eat it nicely with 
less than a pint of water,” said the Car- 
penter, for my benefit And, on ask- 
ing him what the ‘‘spike” was, he 
answered, ‘‘ The casual ward. It’s a 
cant word, you know.” 

But what surprised me was that he 
should have the word ‘‘cant” in his 
vocabulary that I found was no mean 
one before we parted. 

I asked him what I may expect in 
the way of treatment, if we succeeded 
in getting into the Poplar Workhouse, 
and between them I was supplied with 
much information. Having taken a 
cold bath on entering, I would be given 
for supper six ounces of bread and 
‘three parts of skilly.” ‘‘ Three parts” 
means three-quarters of a pint, and 
‘«skilly’’ is a fluid concoction of three 
quarts of oatmeal stirred into three 
buckets and a half of hot water. 

“Milk and sugar, I suppose, and a 
silver spoon ?”’ I queried. 
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‘“No fear. Salt’s what you'll get, 
an’ I’ve seen some places where you’d 
not get any spoon. ’Old ’er up an’ let 
"er run down, that’s ’ow they do it.” 

“You do get good skilly at’Ackney,”’ 
said the Carter. 

“Oh, wonderful skilly, that,” praised 
the Carpenter, and each looked elo- 
quently at the other. 

‘Flour an’ water at St. George’s in 
the East,’’ said the Carter. 

The Carpenter nodded. 
tried them all. 

‘Then what ?”’ I demanded. 

And I was informed that I was sent 
directly ‘to, bed... ‘‘Call you at-half 
after five in the mornin’, an’ you get 
up an’ take a ‘sluice’—if there’s any 
soap. Then breakfast, same as supper, 
three parts o’ skilly an’ a six-ounce 
loatey 

‘“Tisn’t always six ounces,”’ 
rected the Carter. 

‘eH Disn t,, no sigan eotten=thatesour 
you can ’ardly eat it. When first I 
started I couldn’t eat the skilly nor the 
bread, but now I can eat my own an’ 
another man’s portion.” 

“I could eat three other men’s por- 
tions,’ said ‘the Carter. ‘‘I ’aven’t ’ad 
a bit this blessed day.” 

‘Then what?” 

“Then you've got to do your task, 
pick four pounds of oakum, or clean 
an’ scrub, or break ten to eleven hun- 
dredweight o’ stones. I don’t ’ave to 
break stones; I’m past sixty, you see. 
They'll make you do it, though. 
You're young an’ strong.” 

‘‘What I don’t like,’ grumbled the 
Carter, ‘‘is to be locked up ina cell to 
pick oakum. It’s too much like prison.” 

“But suppose after you’ve had your 
night’s sleep, you refuse to pick oakum, 
or break stones, or do any work at 
alle’ Tsasked: 

‘‘No fear you'll refuse the second 
time; they’ll run you in,” answered the 
Carpenter. ‘‘ Would’nt advise you to 
try it on, my lad.”’ 

‘‘ Then comes dinner,” he went on. 
‘‘Eight ounces of bread, one and a ’arf 
ounces of cheese, an’ cold water. 
Then you finish your task and ’ave 
supper, same as before, three parts o’ 
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skilly an’ six ounces of bread. Then 
to bed, six o’clock, an’ next mornin’ 
you're turned loose, provided you've 
finished your task.” 

We had long since left Mile End 
Road, and after traversing a gloomy 
maze of narrow, winding streets, we 
came to Poplar Workhouse. Ona low 
stone wall we spread our handkerchiefs, 
and eachin his handkerchief put all his 
worldly possessions with the exception 
of the ‘‘ bit o’ baccy’”’ down his sock. 
And then, as the last light was fading 
from the drab-colored sky, the wind 
blowing cheerless and cold, we stood, 
with our pitiful little bundles in our 
hands, a forlorn group at the work- 
house door. 

Three working girls came along, and 
one looked pityingly at me; as she 
passed I followed her with my eyes. 
and she still looked pityingly back at 
me. The old men she did not notice, 
Dear Christ, she pitied me, young and 
vigorous and strong, but she had no 
pity for the two old men who stood by 
my side! She was a young woman, 
and I was a young man, and what 
vague sex promptings impelled her to 
pity me put her sentiment on the low- 
est plane. Pity for old men is an 
altruistic feeling, and besides, the work- 
house door is the accustomed place for 
old men. So she showed no pity for 
them, only for me, who deserved it 
least or not at all. 
gray hairs go down to the grave in 
London Town. 

On one side the door was a bell 
handle, on the other side a press button. 

“Ring the bell,’’ said the Carter to me. 

And just as I ordinarily would at 
anybody’s door, I pulled out the han- 
dle and rang a peal. 

“Oh! Oh!” they cried in one terri- 
fied voice. ‘‘Not so’ard!” 

I let go, and they looked reproach- 
fully at me, as though I had imperilled 
their chance for a bed and three parts 
of skilly. Nobody came. Luckily, it 
was the wrong bell, and I felt better. 

“Press the button,’’ I said to the 
Carpenter. 

“No, no, wait a bit,” the Carter hur- 
riedly interposed. 


Not in honor do’ 
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From all of which I drew the conclu- 
sion that a poorhouse porter, who com- 
monly draws a yearly salary of from 
thirty to forty dollars, is a very finicky 
and important personage, and cannot 
be treated too fastidiously by—paupers. 

So we waited, ten times a decent in- 
terval, when the Carter stealthily 
advanced a timid forefinger to the but- 
ton, and gave it the faintest possible 
push. I have looked at waiting men 
where life and death was in the issue; 
but anxious suspense showed _ less 
plainly on their faces than it showed on 
the faces of these two men as they 
waited for the coming of the porter. 

He came. He barely looked at us. 
‘‘Full up,” he said, and shut the door. 

‘‘ Another night of it,’’ groaned the 
Carpenter. In the dim light the Carter 
looked wan and gray. 

Indiscriminate charity is vicious, say 
the professional philanthrophists. Well, 
I resolved to be vicious. 

‘‘Come on; get your knife out and 
come here,” I said to the Carter, draw- 
ing him into a dark alley. 

He glared at me in a frightened man- 
ner, and tried to draw back. Possibly 
he took me for a latter-day Jack-the- 
Ripper, with a penchant for elderly 
male paupers. Or he may have thought 
I was inveigling him into the commis- 
sion of some desperate crime. Any- 
way, he was frightened. 

It will be remembered, at the outset, 
that I sewed a pound inside my stoker’s 
singlet under the arm-pit. This was my 
emergency fund, and I was now called 
upon to use it for the first time. 

Not until I had gone through the 
acts of a contortionist, and shown the 
round coin sewed in, did I succeed in 
getting the Carter’s help. Even then 
his hand was trembling so that I was 
afraid he wouid cut me instead of the 
stitches, and I was forced to take the 
knife away and do it myself. Out 
rolled the gold piece, a fortune in their 
hungry eyes; and away we stampeded 
for the nearest coffee-house. 

Of course, I had to explain to them 
that I was merely an investigator, a 
social student, seeking to find out how 
the other half lived. And at once they 
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shut up like clams. I was not of 
their kind; my speech had chang- 
ed, the tones of my voice were 
different, in short, Iwas a_ superior, 
and they were superbly class con- 


scious. 

“What will you have?” I ask- 
ed, as the waiter came for the 
order. 


“Two slices an’ a cup of tea,’’ meekly 
said the Carter. 


Ore 


called for ‘‘two slices an’ a cup 
of tea!’’ Each man had given a 
tu’penny order. ‘‘ Two slices,” by 


the way, means two slices of bread 
and butter. 

This was the same degraded hu- 
mility that had characterized their 
attitude toward the poorhouse por- 
ter. But I wouldn’t have it. Step 
by step I increased their orders— 
eggs, rashers of bacon, more eggs, 


CaT Naps. 


‘-Two slices an’ a cup of tea,” meekly 
said the Carpenter. 

Stop a moment, and consider the 
situation. Here were two men, in- 
vited by me into the coffee-house. 


They had seen my gold piece, 
and they could understand that I 
was no pauper. One had eaten 
a ha’penny roll that day, the 


other had eaten nothing. And they 


more bacon, more tea, more slices, 
and so forth —they denying wist- 
fully all the while that they cared 
for anything more, and _ devour- 
ing it ravenously as fast as it ar- 
rived. 

‘‘ First cup o’ tea I’ve ’ad in a fort- 
night,” said the Carter. 

‘‘Wonderful tea, that,”’ 
Carpenter. 


said the 
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They each drank two pints of it, and 
I assure you that it was slops. It 
resembled tea less than lager beer re- 
sembles champagne. Nay, it was 
‘“‘water-bewitched,’’ and did not re- 
semble tea at all. 

It was curious, after the first shock, 
to notice the effect the food had on 
them. At first they were melancholy, 
and talked of the divers times they had 
contemplated suicide. The Carter, not 
a week before, had stood on the bridge 
and looked at the water, and pondered 
the question. Water, the Carpenter 
insisted with heat, was a bad route. 
He, for one, he knew, would struggle. 
A bullet was ‘‘’andier,” but how under 
the sun was he to get hold of a 
revolver? That was the rub. 

They grew more cheerful as the hot 
“tea” soaked in, and talked more about 
themselves. The Carter had buried 
his wife and children, with the excep- 
tion of one son, who grew to manhood 
and helped him in his little business. 
Then the thing happened. The son, a 
man of thirty-one, died of the small- 
pox. No sooner was this over than 
the father came down with fever and 
went to the hospital for three months. 
Then he was done for. He came out 
weak, debilitated, no strong young son 
to stand by him, his little business gone 
glimmering, and not a farthing. The 
thing had happened, and the game was 
up. No chance for an old man to 
start again. Friends all poor and unable 
to help. He had tried for work when 
they were putting up stands for the 
first Coronation parade. ‘‘An’ I got 
fair sick of the answer: ‘No! no! no!’ 
It rang in my ears at night when I 
tried to sleep, always the same, ‘No! 
no! no!’’’ Only the past week he 
had answered an advertisement in 
Hackney, and on giving his age was 
told, ‘“‘Oh, too old, too old by far.” 

The Carpenter had been born in the 
army, where his father had served 
twenty-two years. Likewise, his two 
brothers had gone into the army; one, 
troop sergeant-major of the Seventh 
Hussars, dying in India after the 
Mutiny; the other, after nine years 
under Roberts in the East, had been 
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lostin Egypt. The Carpenter had not 
gone into the army, so here he was, 
still on the planet. 

“But ’ere, give me your ’and,”’ he 
said, ripping open his ragged shirt. 
“I’m fit for the anatomist, that’s all. 
I’m wastin’ away, sir, actually wastin’ 
away for want of food. Feel my ribs 
an’ you'll see.” 

I put my hand under his shirt and 
felt. The skin was stretched like 
parchment over the bones, and the 
sensation produced was for all the 
world like running one’s hand over a 
washboard, 

“Seven years o’ bliss I’ad,” he said. 
‘‘A good missus and three bonnie 
lassies. But they all died. Scarlet 
fever took the girls inside a fortnight.” 

“After this, sir,’’ said the Carter, 
indicating the spread, and desiring to 
turn the conversation into more cheer- 
ful channels; ‘‘after this, I wouldn’t be 
able to eat a workhouse breakfast in 
the morning.” 

‘Nor I,’’ agreed the Carpenter, and 
they fell to discussing stomach delights 
and the fine dishes their respective 
wives had cooked in the old days. 

“T’ve gone three days and never 
broke my fast,’’ said the Carter. 

‘‘And I, five,” his companion added, 
turning gloomy with the memory of it. 
‘Five days once, with nothing on my 


‘stomach but a bit of orange peel, an’ 


outraged nature wouldn’t stand it, sir, 
an’ I near died. Sometimes, walkin’ 
the streets at night, I’ve been that des- 
perate I’ve made up my mind to win 
the horse or lose the saddle. You know 
what I mean sir—to commit some big 
robbery. But when mornin’ come, 
there was I, too weak from ’unger ’an 
cold to ’arm a mouse.” 

As their poor vitals warmed to the 
food, they began to expand and wax 
boastful, and to talk politics. I can 
only say that they talked politics as 
well as the average middle-class man, 
and a great deal better than some of 
the middle-class men I have heard. 
What surprised me was the hold they 
had on the world, its geography and 
peoples, and on recent and contempor- 
aneous history. As I say, they were 
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not fools, these two men. They were 
merely old, and their children had 
undutifully failed to grow up and give 
them a place by the fire. 

One last incident, as I bade them 
good-bye on the corner, happy with a 
couple of shillings in their pockets and 
the certain prospect of a bed for the 
night. Lighting a cigarette, I was 
about to throw away the burning match 
when the Carter reached for it. I prof- 
ferred him the box, but he said, ‘‘Never 
mind, won’t waste it, sir.” And while 
he lighted the cigarette I had given 
him, the Carpenter hurried with the 
filling of his pipe in order to have a go 
at the same match. 

‘It’s wrong to waste,” said he. 

“Yes,” I said, but I was thinking of 
the washboard ribs over which I had 
run my hand. 


CHAPTER IX—THE SPIKE. 


First of all, I must beg forgiveness 
of my body for the vileness through 
which I have dragged it, and forgive- 
ness of my stomach for the vileness 
which I have thrust into it. I have 
been to the spike, and slept in the 
spike, and eaten in the spike; also, I 
have run away from the spike. 

After my two unsuccessful attempts 
to penetrate the Whitechapel casual 
ward, I started early, and joined the 
desolate line before three o’clock in 
the afternoon. They did not ‘‘let in” 
till six, but at that early hour I was 
number 20, while the news had gone 
forth that only twenty-two were to be 
admitted. By four o’clock there were 
thirty-four in line, the last ten hanging 
on in the slender hope of getting in by 
some kind of a miracle. Many more 
came, looked at the line, and went 
away, wise to the bitter fact that the 
spike would be ‘‘full up.” 

Conversation was slack at first, 
standing there, till the man on one side 
of me and the man on the other side of 
me discovered that they had been in 
the smallpox hospital at the same time, 
vhough a full house of sixteen hundred 
patients had prevented their becoming 
acquainted. But they made up for it, 
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discussing and comparing the more 
loathsome features of the disease in 
the most cold-blooded matter-of-fact 
way. I learned that the average mor- 
tality was one in six, that one of them 
had been in three months, and the other 
three months and a half, and that they 
had been ‘rotten wi’ it.” Whereat my 
flesh began to creep and crawl, and I 
asked them how long they had been 
out. One had been out two weeks, 
and the other three weeks. Their faces 
were badly pitted (though each assured 
the other that this was not so), and 


further, they showed me in their hands 


and underthe nails the ‘‘smallpox seeds”’ 
still working out. Nay, one of them 
worked a seed out for my edification, 
and pop it went, right out of his flesh 
into the air. I tried to shrink up 
inside my clothes, and I registered 
a fervent though silent hope that it had 
not popped on me. 

In both.instances, I found that the 
smallpox was the cause of their being 
“fon the doss,” which means on the 
tramp. Both had been working when 
smitten by the disease, and both had 
emerged from the hospital ‘‘ broke,” 
with the gloomy task before them of 
hunting for work. So far, they had not 
found any, and they had come to the 
spike for a ‘‘rest-up” after three days 
and nights on the street. 

It seems that not only the man who 
becomes old is punished for his invol- 
untary misfortune, but likewise the 
man who is struck by disease or acci- 
dent. Later on, I talked with another 
man—‘‘Ginger’’ we called him—who 
stood at the head of the line—a sure 
indication that he had been waiting 
since one o'clock. A year before, one 
day, while in the employ of a fish 
dealer, he was carrying a heavy box of 
fish which was too much for him. 
Result : ‘‘something broke,” and there 
was the box on the ground, and he on 
the ground beside it. 

At the first hospital, whither he was 
immediately carried, they said it was a 
rupture, reduced the swelling, gave 
him some vaseline to rub on it, kept 
him four hours, and told him to get 
along. But he was not on the streets 
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more than two or three hours when he 
was down on his back again. This 
time he went to another hospital and 
was patched up. But the point is, the 
employer did nothing, positively noth- 
ing, for the man injured in his employ- 
ment, and even refused him ‘a light 
job now and again,” when he came 
out. As far as Ginger is concerned, 
he isa broken man. His only chance 
to earn a living was by heavy work. 
He is now incapable of performing 
heavy work, and from now until he 
dies, the spike, the peg, and the streets 
are all he can look forward to in the 
way of food and shelter. The thing 
happened — that is all. He put his 
back under too great a load of fish, and 
his chance for happiness in life was 
crossed off the books. 

Several men in the line had been to 
the United States, ‘and they were wish- 
ing that they had remained there, and 
were cursing themselves for their folly 
in ever having left. England had be- 
come a prison to them, a prison from 
which there was nohope of escape. It 
was impossible for them to get away. 
They could neither scrape together the 
passage money, nor get a chance to 
work their passage. The country was 
too overrun by poor devils on that 
“olay. 

I was on the seafaring-man-who-had- 
lost-his-clothes-and-money tack, and 
they all condoled with me and gave me 
much sound advice. To sum it up, 
the advice was something like this: To 
keep out of all places like the spike. 
There was nothing good in it for me. 
To head for the coast and bend every 
effort to getaway ona ship. To goto 
work, if possible, and scrape together 
a poundor so, with which I might bribe 
some steward or underling to give me 
a chance to work my passage. They 
envied me my youth and strength, 
which would sooner or later get me out 
of the country. These they no longer 
possessed. Age and English hardship 
had broken them, and for them the 
game was played and up. 

There was one, however, who was 
still young, and who, I am sure, will in 
the end make it out. He had gone to 
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the United States as a young fellow, 
and in fourteen years residence the 
longest period he had been out of work 
was twelve hours. He had saved his 
money, grown too prosperous, and re- 
turned to the mother country. Now 
he was standing in line at the spike. 

For the past two years, he told me, 
he had been working asacook. His 
hours had been from 7 a.m. to 10.30 
p.m., and on Saturday to 12.30 p.m.— 
ninety-five hours per week, for which 
he had received twenty shillings, or 
five dollars. 

“But the work and the long hours 
was killing me,” he said, ‘‘and I had to 
chuck the job. I had-a little money 
saved, but I spent it living and looking 
for another place.”’ 

This was his first night in the spike, 
and he had come in only to get rested. 
As soon as he emerged he intended to 
start for Bristol, a one-hundred-and- 
ten-mile walk, where he thought he 
would eventually get a ship for the 
States. 

But the men in the line were not all 
of this calibre. Some were poor, 
wretched beasts, inarticulate and cal- 
lous, but for all of that, in many ways 
very human. I remember a carter, 
evidently returning home after the 
day’s work, stopping his cart before us 
so that his young hopeful, who had run 
to meet him, could climb in. But the 
cart was big, the young hopeful little, 
and he failed in his several attempts to 
swarm up. Whereupon one of the 
most degraded-looking men stepped 
out of the line and hoisted him in. 
Now the virtue and the joy of this act 
lies in that it was a service of love, not 
hire. The carter was poor, and the 
man knew it; and the man was stand- 
ing in the spike line and the carter 
knew it; and the man had done the 
little act, and the carter had thanked 
him, even as you and I would have 
done and thanked. 

Another beautiful touch was that 
displayed by the ‘‘ Hopper” and his 
‘‘ole woman.” He had been in line 
about half an hour when the ‘ole 
woman” (his mate) came up to him. 
She was fairly clad, for his class, with 
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a weatherworn bonnet on her gray 
head and a sacking covered bundle in 
her arms. As she talked to him, he 
reached forward, caught the one stray 
wisp of the white hair that was flying 
wild, deftly twirled it between his 
fingers, and tucked it back properly 
behind her ear. From all of which one 
may conclude many things. He cer- 
tainly liked her well enough to wish 
her to be neat and tidy. He was proud 
of her, standing there in the spike line, 
and it was his desire that she should 
look well in the eyes of the other un- 
fortunates who stood in the spike line. 
But last and best, and underlying all 
these motives, it was a sturdy affection 
he bore her; for man is not prone to 
bother his head over neatness and tidi- 
ness in a woman for whom he does not 
care, nor is he likely to be proud of 
such a woman. 

And I found myself questioning why 
this man and his mate, hard workers I 
knew from their talk, should have to 
seek a pauper lodging. He had pride, 
pride in his old woman and pride in 
himself. When I asked him what he 
thought I, a greenhorn, might expect 
to earn at ‘‘hopping,” he sized me up, 
and said that it all depended. Plenty 
of people were too slow to pick hops 
and made a failure of it. A man, to 
succeed, must use his head and be 
quick with his fingers, must be exceed- 
irzly quick with his fingers. Now he 
and his old woman could do very well 
at it, working the one bin between 
them and not going to sleep over it; 
but then, they had been at it for years. 

“JT ’ad a mate as went down last 
year,” spoke up a man. “‘It was ’is 
fust time, but ’e come back wi’ two 
poun’ ten in ‘is pockit, an’ ’e was only 
gone a month.” 

‘‘There you are,” said the Hopper, a 
wealth of admiration in his voice. ‘’E 
was quick. ’E was jest nat’rally born 
to it, ’e was.” 

Two pound ten—twelve dollars and 
a half—for a month’s work when one is 
‘jest nat’rally born to it!” And in 
addition, sleeping out without blankets 
and living the Lord knows how. There 
are moments when I am thankful that I 
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was not ‘jest nat’rally born” a genius 
for anything, not even hop picking. 

In the matter of getting an outfit for 
‘the hops,” the Hopper gave me some 
sterling advice, to which same give 
heed, you soft and tender people, in 
case you should ever be stranded in 
London Town. 

“Tf you ain’t got tins an’ cookin’ 
things, all as you can get’ll be bread 
an’ cheese. No bloody good that! 
You must ’ave ’ot tea, and wegetables, 
an’ a bit o’ meat now an’ again, if 
you're goin to do work as is wor. 
Cawn’t do it on cold wittles. Tell you 
wot to do, lad. Run around in the 
morning an’ look in the dust pans. 
You'll find plenty o’ tins to cook in. 
Fine tins, wonderful good some o’ 
them. Mean’ the ’ole woman got ours 
that way.” (He pointed at the bundle 
she held, while she nodded proudly, 
beaming on me with good nature and 
consciousness of success and pros- 
perity. ‘‘ This overcoat is as good as 
a blanket,”” he went on. advancing the 
skirt of itthat I might feelits thickness. 
‘« An’ ’oo knows, I may find a blanket 
before long.”’ 

Again the old woman nodded and 
beamed, this time with the dead cer- 
tainty that he woud find a blanket 
before long.”’ 

‘‘T call it a ’oliday, ’oppin,” he con- 
cluded, rapturously. ‘‘A tidy way o’ 
getting two or three pounds together 
an’ fixin’ up for winter. The only 
thing I don’t like’’—and here was the 
rift within the lute—‘‘is paddin’ the 
oof down there.” 

It was plain the years were telling on 
this energetic pair, and while they en- 
joyed the quick work with the fingers, 
‘‘paddin’ the ’oof,” which is walking, 
was beginning to bear heavily upon 
them. And I looked at their gray hgirs, 
and ahead into the future ten years, and 
wondered how it would be with them. 

I noticed another man and his old 
woman join the line, both of them past 
fifty. The woman, because she was a 
woman, was admitted into the spike ; 
but he was too late, and, separated from 
his mate, was turned away to tramp the 
streets all night. 
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The street on which we stood, from 
wall to wall, was barely twenty feet 
wide. The sidewalks were three feet 
wide. It was a residence street. At 
least workmen and their families existed 
in some sort of fashion in the houses 
across from us. And each day and 
every day, from one in the afternoon 
till six, our ragged spike line is the 
principal feature of the view com- 
manded by their front doors and win- 
dows. One workman sat in his door 
directly opposite us, taking his rest and 
a breath of air after the toil of the day. 
His wife came to chat with him. The 
doorway was too small for two, so she 
stood up. Their babes sprawled before 
them. And here was the spike line, 
less than a score of feet away—neither 
privacy for the workman nor privacy 
forthe pauper. About our feet played 
the children of the neighborhood. To 
them our presence was nothing unusual. 
We were not an intrusion. We were as 
natural and ordinary as the brick walls 
and stone curbs of their environment. 
They had been born to the sight of the 
spike line, and all their brief days they 
had seen it, 

At six o’clock the line moved up, and 
we were admitted in groups of three. 
Name, age, occupation, place of birth, 
condition of destitution, and the pre- 
vious night’s ‘‘doss’’ were taken with 
lightning-like rapidity by the superin- 
tendent; and as I turned I was startled 
by a man’s thrusting into my hand 
something that felt like a brick, and 
shouting into my ear, ‘‘any knives, 
matches; or tobacco’? aliNorsir “ol 
lied, as lied every man who entered. 
As I passed downstairs to the cellar, I 
looked at the brick in my hand, and 
saw that by doing violence to the 
language it might be called ‘“ bread.’’ 
By its weight and hardness it certainly 
must have been unleavened. . 

The light was very dim down in the 
cellar, and before I knew it some other 
man had thrust a pannikin into my 
otherhand. Then I stumbled on to a 
still darker room, where were benches 
and tables and men. The place smelled 
vilely, and the sombre gloom, and the 
mumble of voices from out of the 
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obscurity, made it seem more like some 
anteroom to the infernal regions. 

Most of the men were suffering from 
tired feet, and they prefaced the meal 
by removing their shoes and unbinding 
the fifthy rags with which their feet 
were wrapped. This added to the 
general noisomeness, while it took 
away from my appetite. 

In fact, I found that I had made a 
mistake. I had eaten a hearty dinner 
five hours before, and to have done 
justice to the fare before me I should 
have fasted a couple of days. The 
pannikin contained skilly, three-quar- 
ters of a pint, a mixture of Indian corn 
and hot water. The men were dipping 
their bread into heaps of salt scattered 
over the dirty tables. I attempted the 
same, but the bread seemed to stick in 
my mouth, and Iremembered the words 
of Carpenter: ‘‘ You need a pint of 
water to eat the bread nicely.” 

I went over into a dark corner where 
I had observed other men going, and 
found the water. Then I returned and 
attacked the skilly. It was coarse of 
texture, unseasoned, gross and bitter. 
This bitterness which lingered per- 
sistently in the mouth after the skilly 
had passed on, I found especially 
repulsive. I struggled manfully, but 
was mastered by my qualms, and half 
a dozen mouthfuls of skilly and bread 
was the measure of my success. The 
man beside me ate his own share, and 
mine to boot, scraped the pannikins, 
and looked hungrily for more. 

“T met a ‘towney,’ and he stood me 
too good a dinner,’’ I explained. 

‘An’ I ’aven’t ’ad a bite since yes- 
terday mornin’,’’ he replied. 

“How about tobacco?” I asked. 
“Will the bloke bother with a fellow 
now?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” he answered me. 
bloody fear. This is the easiest spike 
goin’. Y’oughto see some of them. 
Search you to the skin.” 

The pannikins scraped clean, conver- 
sation began to spring up. ‘ This 
super'tendent ’ere is always writin’ to 
the papers ’bout us mugs,’’ said the 
man on the other side of me. 

‘‘ What does he say ?”’ I asked. 


«6 No 
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‘“Oh, ’e sez we’re no good, a lot 0’ 
blackguards and scoundrels as won’t 
work. Tells all the old tricks I've 
bin ’earing for twenty years an’ w’ich I 
never seen a mug everdo. Las’ thing 
of ’is Isee, ’e was tellin’ ow a mug got 
cut o’ the spike wi’ a crust in ’is pockit. 
An’ w’en ’e sees a nice ole gentleman 
comin’ along the street ’e chucks the 
crust into the drain, an’ borrows the 
old gent’s stick to poke it out. An’ 
then the ole gent gi’es ‘im a tanner’ 
| sixpence]. 

A roar of applause greeted the time- 
honored yarn and from somewhere over 
in the deeper darkness came another 
voice, orating angrily: ; 

‘*Talk o’ the country bein’ good for 
tommy [food] Id like to see it. I jest 
came up from Dover, an’ blessed little 
tommy I got. They won’t gi’ yea 
drink o’ water, they won’t, much less 
tommy.” 

“There’s mugs never go out of 
Kent,” spoke a second voice, ‘‘an’ they 
live bloomin’ fat all along.” 

“T come through Kent,” went on the 
first voice, still more angrily, ‘‘an’ 
Gawd blimey if Isee any tommy. An’ 
I always notices as the blokes as talks 
about ’ow much they can get, w’en 
they’re in the spike they can eat my 
share o’ skilly as well as their bleedin’ 
own.” 

“‘There’s chaps in London,” said a 
man across the table from me, ‘‘that 
get all the tommy they want, an’ they 
never think o’ goin’ to the country. 
Stay in London the year ’round. Nor 
do they think of lookin’ for a kip [place 
to sleep], till nine or ten o’clock at 
night.”’ 

A general chorus verified this state- 
ment. 

“But they’re bloody clever, them 
chaps,” said an admiring voice. 

“Course they are,” said another 
voice. ‘‘But it’s not the likes of me 
an’ you can do it. You got to be born 
to it, I say. Them chaps ’ave ben 
openin’ cabs an’ sellin’ papers since 
the day they was born, an’ their fathers 
an’ mothers before ’em. It’s all in the 
trainin’, I say, an’ the likes of me an’ 
you ’ud starve at it.” 
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This also was verified by the general 
chorus, and likewise the statement that 
there were ‘‘mugs ”’ as lives the twelve- 
months ’round in the spike an’ never 
gets a blessed bit o’ tommy other than 
spike skilly an’ bread.” 

‘‘T once got ’arf a crown in the Strat- 
ford spike,” said a new voice. Silence 
fellon the instant, and all listened to 
the wonderful tale. ‘‘ There was three 
of us breakin’ stones. Winter-time, an’ 
the cold was cruel. T’other two said 
they be blessed if they do it, an’ they 
didn’t; but I kept wearin’ into mine to 
warm up, you know. An’ then the 
guardians come, an t’other chaps got 
run in for fourteen days, an’ the guar- 
dians, w’enthey see wotI’d been doin’, 
gives me a tanner each, five o’ them, 
an’ turns me up.”’ 

The majority of these men, nay, all 
of them, I found, do not like the spike, 
and only come to it when driven in. 
After the ‘‘rest up”’ they are good for 
two or three days and nights on the 
streets, when they are driven in again 
for another rest. Of course, this con- 
tinuous hardship quickly breaks their 
constitutions, and they realize it, though 
only in a vague way; while it is so 
much the common run of things that 
they do not worry about it. 

‘‘On the doss,’’ they call vagabond- 
age here, which corresponds to ‘‘on the 
foad/—.ine;the, Uniteds-States. ., Phe 
agreement is that kipping, or dossing, 
or sleeping, is the hardest problem 
they have to face, harder even than 
that of food. The inclement weather 
and the harsh laws are mainly respon- 
sible for this, while the men them- 
selves ascribe their homelessness to 
foreign immigration, especially of Pol- 
ish and Russian Jews, who take their 
places at lower wages and establish the 
sweating system. 

By seven o’clock we were called 
away to bathe and go to bed. We 
stripped our clothes, wrapping them up 
in our coats and buckling our belts 
about them, and deposited them in a 
heaped rack and on the floor—a beauti- 
ful scheme for the spread of vermin. 
Then, two by two, we entered the bath- 
room. There were two ordinary tubs, 
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and this I know: the two men preced- 
ing had washed in that water, we 
washed in the same water, and it was 
not changed for the two men that fol- 
lowed us. This I know; but I am 
quite certain that the twenty-two of us 
washed in the same water. 

I did no more than make a show of 
splashing some of this dubious liquid 
at myself, while I hastily brushed it off 
with a towel wet from the bodies of 
other men. My equanimity was not 
restored by seeing the back of one poor 
wretch a mass of blood from attacks of 
vermin and retaliatory scratching. 

A shirt was handed me—which I 
could not help but wonder how many 
other men had worn? and with a couple 
of blankets under my arm, I trudged off 
tothe sleeping apartment. This was a 
long, narrow room, traversed by two 
low iron rails. Between these two rails 
were stretched, not hammocks, but 
pieces of canvas, six feet long and less 
than two feet wide. These were the 
beds, and they were six inches apart 
and about eight inches above the floor, 
The chief difficulty was that the head 
was somewhat higher than the feet, 
which caused the body constantly to 
slip down. Being slung to the same 
rails, when one man moved, no matter 
how slightly, the rest were set rocking; 
and whenever I dozed somebody was 
sure to struggle back to the position 
from which he had slipped, and arouse 
me again. 

Many hours passed before I won to 
sleep. It was only seven in the even- 
ing, and the voices of children, in shrill 
outcry, playing in the street, continued 
till nearly midnight. The smell was 
frightful and sickening, while my imag- 
ination broke loose, and my skin crept 
and crawled till I was nearly frantic. 
Grunting, groaning, and snoring arose 
like the sounds emitted by some sea 
monster, and several times, afflicted by 
nightmare, one or another, by his 
shrieks and yells, aroused the lot of us. 
Toward morning I was awakened by a 
rat or some similar animal on my breast. 
In the quick transition from sleep to 
waking, before I was completely my- 
self, I raised a shout to wake the dead. 
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At any rate, I woke the living, and 
they cursed me roundly for my lack of 
manners. 

But morning came, with a six o’clock 
breakfast of bread and skilly, which I 
gave away; and we were told off to 
our various tasks. Some were set to 
scrubbing and cleaning, others to pick- 
ing oakum, and eight of us were con- 
voyed across the street to the White- 
chapel Infirmary, where we were set at 
scavenger work. This was the method 
by which we paid for our skilly and 
canvas, and I, for one, know that I 
paid in full many times over. 

Though we had most revolting tasks 
to perform, our allotment was consid- 
ered the best, and the other men 
deemed themselves lucky in being 
chosen to perform it. 

“‘Don’t touch it, mate, the nurse sez 
it’s deadly,” warned my working part- 
ner, as I held open a sack into which 
he was emptying a garbage can. 

It came from the sick wards, and I 
told him that I purposed neither to 
touch 2z¢, nor to allow z¢ to touch me. 
Nevertheless, I had to carry the sack, 
and other sacks, down five flights of 
stairs and empty them into a receptacle 
where the corruption was speedily 
sprinkled with strong disinfectant. 

Perhaps there is a wise mercy in all 
this. These people of the spike, the 
peg, and the street are encumberances. 
They are of no good or use to any one, 
nor to themselves. They clutter the 
earth with their presence, and are 
better out of the way. Broken by hard- 
ship, ill fed, and worse nourished, they 
are always the first to be struok down 
by disease, as they are likewise the 
quickest to die. 

They feel, themselves, that the forces 
of society tend to hurl them out of exis- 
tence. We were sprinkling disinfectant 
by the mortuary, when the dead wagon 
drove up and five bodies were packed 
into it. The conversation turned to the 
‘‘white potion” and ‘black jack,” and 
I found they were all agreed that the 
poor person, man or woman, who in 
the Infirmary gave too much trouble or 
was in a bad way, was “‘ polished off.” 
That is to say, the incurables and the 
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obstreperous were given a dose of 
“black jack” or the ‘white potion,” 
and sent over the divide. It does not 
matter in the least whether this be actu- 
ally so or not. The point is they have 
the feeling that it is so, and they have 
created the language with which to ex- 
press that feeling—‘‘black jack,” 
“white potion,” ‘‘ polishing off.” 

At eight o’clock we went down in‘o 
a cellar under the infirmary, where tea 
was brought to us, and the hospital 
scraps. These were heaped high on a 
huge platter in an indescribable mess— 
pieces of bread, chunks of grease and 
fat pork, the burnt skin from the out- 
side of roasted joints, bones, in short, 
all the leavings from the fingers and 
mouths of the sick ones suffering from 
all manner of diseases. Into this mess 
the men plunged their hands, digging, 
pawing, turning over, examining, re- 
jecting, and scrambling for. It wasn’t 
pretty. Pigs couldn’t have done worse. 
But the poor devils were hungry, and 
they ate ravenously of the swill, and 
when they could eat no more they 
bundled what was left into their hand- 
kerchiefs and thrust it inside their shirts. 

“Once, w’en I was ’ere before, wot 
did I find out there but a ole lot of 
pork-ribs,” said Ginger to me. By ‘‘out 
the .’ he meant the place where the 
c’ cuption was dumped and sprinkled 
with strong disinfectant. ‘‘They was 
a prime lot, no end o’ meat on’em, an’ 
I ’’ad ’em into my arms an’ was out the 
gate an’ down the street, a-lookin’ for 
some ’un to gi’’emto. Couldn’t see a 
soul, an’ I was runnin’ roun’ clean 
crazy, the bloke runnin’ after me an’ 
thinkin’ I was ‘slingin’ my ‘ook’ 
[running away]. But jest before ’e got 
me, I got a ole woman an’ poked ’em 
into ’er apron.” 
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O Charity, O Philanthrophy, descend 
to the spike and take a lesson from 
Ginger. Atthe bottom of the Abyss 
he performed as purely an altruistic act 
as was ever performed outside the 
Abyss. It was fine of Ginger, and if 
the old woman caught some contagion 
from the ‘‘no end o’ meat” on the pork- 
ribs, it was still fine, though not so fine. 
But the most salient thing in this inci- 
dent, it seems to me, is poor Ginger, 
“clean crazy” at sight of so much food 
going to waste. 

It is the rule of the casual ward that 
a man who enters must stay two nights 
and a day; but I had seen sufficient for 
my purpose, had paid for my skilly and 
canvas, and was preparing to run for it. 

‘‘Come on, let’s sling it,” I said to 
one of my mates, pointing toward the 
open gate through which the dead 
wagon had come. 

‘An’ get fourteen days?”’ 

‘“‘No; get away.” 

‘‘Aw, I come here fora rest,’ he 
said, complacently. ‘An’ another 
night’s kip won’t ’urt me none.” 

They were all of this opinion, so I 
was forced to ‘‘sling it”’ alone. 

‘“You cawn’t ever come back ’ere 
again for a doss,” they warned me. 

‘““No bloody fear,” said I, with an 
enthusiasm they could not comprehend ; 
and, dodging out the gate, I sped down 
the street. 

Straight to my room I hurried, 
changed my clothes, and in less than 
an hour from my escape, in a Turkish 
bath, I was sweating out whatever 
germs and other things had penetrated 
my epidermis, and wishing that I could 
stand a temperatnre of three hundred 
and twenty rather than two hundred 
and twenty. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHITE SLAVES 


HAROLD BALLAGH 


SENSATIONAL title? Never- 

theless, the most fitting one to 
describe a widespread condition of 
servitude in the cotton mills of the 
Southern States. 

A generation ago the good people of 
the North raised such a hue and cry 
over the unpaid services of black adults 
—some of them mere savages from 
Africa—that one of the costliest wars 
of history resulted. Today the good 
people of the North have joined a 
like good people of the South and 
are employing not only adult labor 
at low wages, but thousands. of 
little white children, under twelve 
years of age, who labor from dawn 
to dusk at starvation wages. 

The old master of black slaves cared 
for his people in feudal fashion. They 
came to no grief until he died, when, 
indeed, they ran the risk of being sold. 
The new masters, northern and south- 
ern, of white slaves give barely living 
wages to as vigorous employees as 
they can obtain, but have we heard 
of pensions for those who become in- 
capacitated ? And when they have 
worked out their short lives—for statis- 
tics prove how short are those lives in 
the cotton mills—will great dividends 
on cotton stocks pay for ruined bodies 
and crushed souls? 

There is even now a hue and Crys 


What has it amounted to? Have the 
New York and Massachusetts (Oh, 
shades of the Boston abolitionists; stir 
yourselves for the shame of your sons 
whose bank accounts wax fat on the 
labor of babies!) investors in cotton 
mills done more than smile at the little 
tempest in the teapot, the zy squall 
of penny-a-liners ? 

Legislation is bound hand and foot, 
the lobbyist, told off by the mill own- 
ers, smiles over the ease of his work. 
He knows, and the legislators of every 
Southern State know, that the man 
who votes for the child labor law de- 
feats his own re-nomination. Why? 
The entering wedge of labor legisla- 
tion is a bug-bear that causes every 
mill owner to shudder. Today pass 
the child labor law, limiting the age at 
which he shall be employed, tomorrow 
would pop up a bill limiting the hours 
of labor, next day other intrusive 
legislation, and in the end would 
appear strikes and lockouts—in short, 
the full-grown labor monster claiming 
his share of the wealth he has helped 
to make. Thus reasons the cotton 
investor, and shuts his ears to the cry 
of under-fed, dwarfed childhood, and to 
the thunders of his conscience. With 
specious argument he says: 

“‘The naked mountaineer comes to 
us; if we do not employ him and 
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his children, go to the 
poor-house. 

“The widow, to support herself, 
must bring her children of tender years 
with her to the mill. We do not en- 
courage, we merely tolerate this state 
of things. 

“If we do not take them another mill 
will. 

‘“‘Many never saw money until they 
came to us. 

“Give the children their choice of 
school or work, and it will be work 
rather than study 

“They have the privilege of quit- 
ting.”’ 

Now, one little stone will demolish 
such breastworks. Better wages to 
adults, smaller dividends ! 

Then can be passed compulsory 
school laws in the illiterate States. For 
the children, study and play; health and 
happiness will take the place of pallid 
faces, stunted forms, aching bones, old 
age and even death at the average age 
of twenty-five years—according to 
the statistics of a physician who 
attends several mill villages in North 


Carolina. 
The census figures of 1902 give 


6,405,993 spindles in the South. The 
estimate made by the chairman of the 
Alabama Committee on Child Labor is 
50,000 children less than _ sixteen 
years old at workin the mills. A con- 
servative estimate has been made as 
follows : 

32,000 under fourteen years. 

12,000 under twelve years. 

5,000 under ten years. 

These children work from 54 to 74 
hours a week; they are paid from ten 
to fifty cents a day. Some of them 
labor all night instead of in the day. 
Many have never been inside of a 
school room. 


they will 
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The writer, upon personal investiga- 
tion, has found that the relations of the 
mill operators and the employees are 
most kindly, in some instances (only 
too few) churches, schools and audi- 
toriums have been erected for the 
benefit of the employees. They are 
properly housed, and seemingly the 
only flaw in the fabric is the sacrifice 
of little children to the 20th century 
golden Moloch, the food of tender lives 
to the modern Minotaur, industrial 
competition. 

An atmosphere redolent of oil, thick 
with lint, the deafening, incessant whirr 
of machinery, in summer stifling heat, 
always the insensate machinery claim- 
ing the strained attention of young eyes 
and tiny fingers, broken threads clamor- 
ously crying for adjustment, all requir- 
ing not hard work, but incessant 
vigilance, springing feet and nimble 
fingers. Young eyes watchinganxiously 
forafault inthese intricately constructed 
machines, paying with crushed or 
broken members for an error in judg- 
ment, for the crime of carelessness, 
how must the responsibility—lightly 
smiled at-by adults—weigh upon the 
barely developed intelligence of a 
young child? And after long hours, 
lagging footsteps, throbbing heads, 
wandering attention, what sort of stone 
is this, Oh, Brothers, to be placed in 
the children’s hands who cry for bread ? 

Better the case of the children of the 
once black slave. For them their 
parents labor incessantly that they may 
go to the schools supported by the 
white man’s taxes. Their childhood is 
anormal childhood, free from corroding 
responsibility. No stooping shoulders, 
no blotched faces covered with oil pim- 
ples, no incipient lung trouble from 
breathing the linty atmosphere, no wa, 
and stolid faces, no old young people 
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It is all work and no play (is it a 
wonder that Jack is dull?) with the 
child of the ignorant, the shiftless 
white man; the child of the incompet- 
ent, snuff-dipping widow. 

Boys and girls work side by side; 
propinquity, premature maturity does 
the rest. They marry very young, and 
they marry on nothing. The mother 
cooks until the girl-wife—who has al- 
ways worked in the mill—learns how. 
In a year or two the weakened consti- 
tution proves inadequate to the duties 
of mother-hood and the girl dies. Ina 
short time her place is supplied by 
another, and the tragedy is repeated. 
It is nothing unusual for a boy of 
nineteen to have been married twice. 
Before he is twenty-five he is perhaps 
in the strong grasp of consumption, 
over-heated mills, under-heated houses, 
insufficient food, stunted physical 
development, combined render him an 
easy mark. This then is the end of 
the mill girl and boy, the new race of 
American dwarfs! 

But to return to the child and the 
conditions that are perpetuating this 
shameful state of affairs in a country 
that boasts of freedom and the free 
pursuit of happiness(!) for all the 
downtrodden. The daily routine of 
work is as follows: At four o’clock in 
the morning a bell rings to remind 
housekeepers that they must get break- 
fast, at twenty minutes to six the 
whistle blows for work, at half-past six 
in the evening work is theoretically over, 
but there is always time to make up. 
A minor break in the machinery caus- 
ing a loss of time is distributed over 
the week until the hours lost are made 
good. Alsothe half day, or two hours, 
holiday on Saturday is distributed over 
the week, without extra pay. For dinner 
the employees are allowed from half to 
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three-quarters of an hour. The children 
run out of steam-heated mills through 
the snow and slush of winter to their 
homes¢bolt a little food and rush back. 

Some mills do not work at night, but 
those that do employ children, many 
of them under twelve years of age! 
Yet no farmer permits a colt to be 
ridden, nor a calf to be burdened! 
Often the children have to be kept 
awake by having cold water dashed on 
their faces. When morning comes they 
throw themselves on their bed too tired 
to undress. : 

The mill owners are often very frank 
and courteous in answering questions 
concerning child labor, usually deplor- 
ing the fact that they have to employ 
children at all, but I have yet to find 
one who will not change the subject 
when it comes to the topic of the night 
labor of children. Some say that this 
is merely a sensational newspaper story, 
yet the fact remains that photographs 
have been taken showing many children 
under twelve years of age in the night 
crews, not to mention the many persons 
who testify to having. seen and talked 


-to these children. 


Mrs. Irene Ashby-Macfadden says: 
‘“‘T have talked with a little boy of 
seven years, in Alabama, who worked 
for forty nights; and another child not 
nine years old, who at six years old had 
been on the night shift eleven months.’’ 

Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, says: 
‘In South Carolina, in a large new 
mill, I found a child of five working at 
night. In Columbia, S.C., in a mill 
controlled by Northern capital, I stood 
at ten-thirty at night and saw many 
children who did not know their own 
ages, working from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

A New York Herald reporter testified 
to the truth of this night work of 
children. 
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Elbert Hubbard in The Philistine says : 
‘IT know the sweat shops of Hester 
Street, New York; Iam familiar with 
the vice, depravity, and degradation of 
the Whitechapel district ; I have visited 
the Ghetto of Venice; I know the lot 
of the coal miners of Pennsylvania ; 
and I know somewhat of Siberian atro- 
cities; but for misery, woe, and hope- 
less suffering, I have never seen any- 
thing to equal the cotton mill slavery 
of South Carolina—this in my own 
America—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave!” 

Mill city physicians own that ten per 
cent. of the children who go to work 
before twelve years ef age, after five 
years are the prey of consumption. 
Oftener they are carried off by pneu- 
monia owing to the sudden change from 
a hot atmosphere to the chill air of 
night or morning. The children often 
suffer from dropsy also. One mill 
doctor acknowledged that he had per- 
sonally amputated more than a hundred 
children’s fingers mangled in a cotton 
mill. It is not unusual to see children 
in the villages minus fingers or thumb, 
and even the whole hand must be ampu- 
tated onaccountof accidents, for children 
and machinery naturally spell disaster. 

These accidents are so frequent that 
some mills require parents to sign a 
contract for their children not holding 
the mills responsible for injuries. 

The Southern press makes pointed 
remarks about those ‘‘sentimentalists”’ 
who ‘‘interfere”’ in labor matters. Is 
it possible that the lesson of a recent 
‘interference’ in ‘‘labor matters’’ is so 
soon forgotten? They complain of 
“theory,” and ask what ‘‘provision has 
been made for these w/zte slaves by 
their sympathetic friends.” 

This is begging the question, The 
pity is not that adults must labor, for 
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that blessing started from God seem- 
ingly as a curse, but that men and 
women who own cotton stock are too 
greedy to give the parents enough 
wages to keep their young children 
from the martyrdom of mangled mem- 
bers and night work. Better off are 
beasts of burden! The rest in the 
hours of darkness granted to all young 
animals is denied to these impression- 
able little human beings ! 

Whose fault ? 

The fault of shiftless fathers who 
often content themselves smoking and 
talking politics, while to support them 
their little children wear out their 
young lives in labor; the fault of 
greedy corporations and stockholders, 
north and south, who fatten on divi- 
dends earned by the cheap labor of 
sad-eyed, stunted little children; the 
fault of politicians more concerned for 
re-nomination than legislation in behalf 
of the coming generation; the fault of 
editors fearful of losing subscriptions 
through championing an unpopular 
cause; the fault of public opinion that 
gazes on these intolerable conditions, 
but passes by unconcerned ; and finally, 
the fault of our competitive wage 
system. 

Oh, for a Good Samaritan! not only 
with the oil for the fainting childrens’ 
wounds, but a scourge for the defilers 
of these living temples of God, for ‘‘It 
is not the will of your Father which is 
in heaven, that one of these little ones 
should perish.”’ 

These things are seen through the 
eyes of a ‘‘sentimentalist’’ and are 
overdrawn ? 

Take, for example, the one State of 
North Carolina. One million and a half 
of spindles and not twenty-five per cent. 
of the little children go to school 
for they have to work from twelve to 
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fourteen hours a day even for a few 
months. To be able to read the second 
and third reader is to be a finished 
scholar. Not one-half of the adult 
employees can read or write. There 
are twenty-thousand more _ illiterate 
white women than men. In spite of 
these shameful conditions, legislation 
in behalf of child labor and compulsory 
schoolingin 1897 was staved off on the 
plea of hard times. 

Yet in 1900 the cotton and cotton 
seed of the South brought in an income 
of $545,000,000—the most valuable 
single crop of the world ! 

In 1901 legislation was again evaded 
by the mill owners, representing one 
million spindles, voluntarily agreeing 
not to employ children under twelve 
years of age, except in case of widows 
and orphans. This was to avoid a law 
being passed making the limit fourteen 
years—as it should be—with mo excep- 
tions, leaving the pauper question open 
for other solution. 

On account of this voluntary agree- 
ment the committee on Child Labor 
recommended the Legislature to ‘‘inde- 
finitely postpone legislation,” which 
compromise was readily effected. 

The result is that half a million of 
spindles are under no law but the sweet 
will of the owners, who can employ 
babes just able to stand—if they want 
to; the other million are responsible to 


no one, but to the degree of honesty 
each mill owner is possessor of, and 
to the wide latitude of ‘exceptional 
cases!” 

What the present legislature will do 
remains to be seen; the question inevit- 
ably comes up and is inevitably shelved. 

Let the Northern stockholders of 
North Carolina cotton mills no longer 
shift the burden upon the Southern 
mill owners, but remember that they 
themselves are slave- owners, slave 
drivers, and that these slaves for whom 
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a plea is made are not adults, but little 
white children of tender years ! 

It is enough that parents must work 
to support their children, that young 
men and women should struggle to 
support their aged parents, but it is 
past the bounds of endurance that little 
children should be denied play, educa- 
tion, healthy exercise, even necessary 
sleep, in order to help support the rest 
of the family and pile up profits for the 
capitalists. 

Also adult labor should be paid 
enough to support the children. The 
hardship—so prated of by mill owners— 
to the widow and the orphan can be 
obviated by better wages to that widow 
and her larger children, by industrial 
schools, by discriminating charitv-—— 
any plan better than immolating young 
lives upon the altar of the golden calf— 
that god of America, the Almighty 
Dollar ! 

Look to yourselves, educated and 
enlightened descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; examine your own responsi- 
bilities and cease prating of southern 
slaves, when your own greed is the root 
of this bitter tree, watered by the tears 
and sighs of children reduced to this 
extremity by your demand for greater 
profits. 

Again, in a few years where will you 
get workmen for your mills ? 

These children of mountaineers, so 
dwarfed and short-lived—by changed 


environment—will be replaced by 
whom? 
Imported labor? But that will not 


be cheap. 

Colored labor? It has been tried and 
found wanting, or be sure you would 
employ it even now. 

Policy, then, as well as humanity, 
demands that the fiat against child labor 
should be issued in no uncertain tones 
by the northern stockholders of the 
southern cotton mills! 


POVERTY: THE WORST OF ALL CURSES 


Y some well-meaning writers we 

are told that poverty is a blessing, 

that the poor are the really happy, and 
are to be envied. 

If these writers meant what they say 
literally, they would be densely stupid. 
But they do not mean what they say. 

When they speak of poverty, they 
mean comparative poverty. When they 
speak of the poor, they mean those 
who work for a living and get along 
without the unnecessary luxuries of life. 

The life of the hard worker, whose 
hard work brings life’s necessities, is 
indeed a good life, often happy and 
enviable. 

But it isa very ditferent life from that 
of the really poor. 

These are days when men do their 
hardest work for money, when they 
scramble and struggle and strike each 
other down in the effort to reach wealth. 
And it is not possible to blame them. 
They are trying to escape from poverty, 
from a disaster worse than any prairie 
fire or other physical danger. 

Dire poverty is the worst of curses. 
It combines every kind of suffering, 
physical, mental, moral, and in the end 
it means either death or degradation. 

The great task of humanity is .the 
abolition of poverty. The great bene- 
factors of humanity are the great indus- 
trial organizers of this day, because, in 


spite of individual selfishness, they are 
planning production on a scale that 
will in the end provide for all. 

At this season of the year especially 
it is worth while to discuss and realize 
what real poverty means. If we can 
realize its meaning, every one of us 
must be more anxious to relieve as far 
as we can the poverty around us, and 
especially anxious to work for the social 
betterment that shall one day wipe out 
poverty forever. 

Poverty means dirt. 

The thoughtless and comfortable 
have a way of saying: ‘‘ The poor 
might at least be clean.’’ But cleanli- 
ness is a luxury; it demands leisure 
and peace of mind, as well as bathtub, 
soap, hot water and good plumbing. 
The very poor cannot be clean. 

Poverty means ignorance, and it 
means ignorance handed down from 
father to son. 

Poverty means drunkenness. The 
pennies of poor men and poor women 
pay for more than half the vile whiskey, 
gin and other poison that men buy to 
help them to forget. 

Poverty and its sister, Ignorance, fill 
the jails and the insane asylums. 

Poverty is the mother of disease, and 
it fills the hospitals. 

Tens of thousands of consumptives 
alone are murdered every year by 
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poverty. They are too poor to do that 
which is required to save their lives. 

The great men of the world do not 
emerge from poverty, from squalor. 

They come from very modest homes, 
from the log cabin, and from the tow- 
path, as advertised. They come from 
those whose fathers and mothers and 
grandfathers and grandmothers had at 
least enough to eat, and enough fresh 
air to give them pure blood and proper 
nourishment for their brains. 

Poverty destroys ambition, inventive 
power and the capacity to struggle. 

A starved body produces a starved 
brain. The greatest genius that ever 
lived could not think better than a child 
of ten if you deprived him of food for 
ten days. 

What can you expect of the inferior 
minds that have been half fed through 
a lifetime, or through several genera- 
tions ? 

Do you know what made the Revolu- 
tion and changed conditions in France? 
It was not poverty. Nota single poor 
man was a leader in that Revolution. 
Every one of them was well fed, had a 
well-nourished brain—Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Marat, Desmoulins, Mirabeau— 
every one a well-fed brain ina vigorous 
body. 
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The labor unions and the great 
strikes, although sometimes unwise and 
unreasonable, are great blessings to 
the Nation. They compel the worker 
to get such pay as will feed himself 
and his children, giving the Nation 
well-fed brains. The Union is the 
enemy of poverty, and for that reason 
especially itis an agent for good. 

As poverty breeds ignorance, so 
ignorance breeds poverty. The great- 
est enemy of poverty is the Public 
School. Work and vote, therefore, for 
public school betterment. 

Miserable women walk the streets by 
thousands on cold Winter nights— 
poverty has put them there. 

Hundreds of thousands of children 
are born only to struggle for a few 
years through a stunted infancy — 
poverty digs their graves. 

For one genius that has fought and 
conquered in spite of poverty, ten 
thousand have sunk out of sight in the 
fight against the worst of enemies. 

Don’t waste time extolling the bless- 
ings of poverty—use your energies to 
diminish poverty’s curse, and to im- 
prove humanity by giving it the full 
efficiency which freedom from worry 
alone can give.—N. Y. American and 
Journal. 


THE 


WOLF AT THE DOOR 


of 


—Davenport. 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOR 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


There’s a haunting horror near us 
That nothing drives away— 

Fierce lamping eyes at nightfall, 
A crouching shade by day ; 

There’s a whining at the threshold, 
There’s a scratching at the floor— 

To work! Towork! In Heaven’s name! 
The wolf is at the door ! 


The day was long, the night was short, 
The bed was hard and cold. 
Still weary are the little ones, 
Still weary are the old. 
We are weary in our cradles, 
From our mother’s toil untold, 
We are born to hoarded weariness, 
As some to hoarded gold. 


We will not rise! We will not work ; 
Nothing the day can give 
Is half so sweet as an hour of sleep ; 
Better to sleep than live! ; 
What power can stir these heavy limbs? 
What hope these dull hearts swell? 
What fear more cold, what pain more sharp, 
Than the life we know so well? 


To die like a man by lead or by steel 
Is nothing that we should fear ; 
No human death would be worse to feel 
Than the life that holds us here. 
But this is a fear that no heart can face— 
A fate no man can dare— 
To be run to the earth and die by the teeth 
Of the gnawing monster there. 


The slow, relentless, padding step 
That never goes astray— 
The rustle in the underbush— 
The shadow in the way— 
The straining flight—the long pursuit— 
The steady gain behind— 
Death-wearied man and tireless brute, 
And the struggle wild and blind ! 


Thers’s a hot breath at the keyhole 
And a tearing as of teeth! 

Well do I know the bloodshot eyes 
And the dripping jaws beneath ! 

There’s a whining at the threshold— 
There’s a scratching at the floor— 

To work! To work! in Heaven’s name! 
The wolf is at the door. 


THE NEW MANIFESTATION OF GOD 


Jamus TAYLOR VANRENSSEL.ER 


A! the beginning of the nineteenth 

century the philosopher Hegel, 
in closing the course of lectures which 
laid the foundation of his ‘‘Phenomen- 
ology,” thus addressed his class: ‘‘This, 
gentlemen, is speculative philosophy, 
so far asI have worked it out. We 
stand in a momentous time—a seething 
mass, in which the mind has made a 
sudden bound, left its old shape behind, 
and is gaining anew. The whole bulk 
of our old ideas, the very bands of the 
world, are rent asunder, and collapse 
like a dream. Mind is preparing a 
new start. Philosophy, above all 
things, has to own and welcome such a 
start. While some in powerless resist- 
ance cling to the past, and the majority 
help, but unconsciously, to swell the 
number of its cortege, philosophy, 
recognizing it as the eternal, has to 
show it due honor.” 

This sudden bound, which began 
in France with Voltaire and the Ency- 
clopedists of the eighteenth century, 
and which has made such rapid growth 
in the past one hundred years, is that 
great movement of thought so charac- 
teristic of our own day and generation. 
It is a movement, well described by 
Caird in his monograph on Hegel, 
‘‘through negation to reaffirmation, 
through destruction to reconstruction—— 
in Carlyle’s language, through the 


‘everlasting no’ to the ‘everlasting yea. 
Its great men are men who, like Mira- 
beau, have ‘swallowed all formulas,’ yet 
have not in the process lost their faith 
in the spiritual powers and destiny of 
man; whose emancipation from the 
weight of the past, from the life of 
custom and tradition, has only revealed 
to them more clearly the permanent 
basis of human faith and hope, the 
eternal rock on which all human beliefs 
and institutions are built.” 

As the nebula, an original unifica- 
tion, condensing towards the center, 
disintegrates and throws off successive 
rings, which, on disruption and further 
condensation, are reunited in the form 
of planets, so this great movement of 
thought, following the same triadic law 
of thesis, antithesis, synthesis, a per- 
petual law of thought, is the rhythmic 
self-unfoldment of the absolute, or new 
manifestation of the cosmic process 
governing all Nature and history. For 
as everything mortal ebbs and flows, 
and nothing alive stands still, all Nature 
is in a constant ‘“‘movement through 
negation to reaffirmation, through de- 
struction to reconstruction, through the 
‘everlasting no’ to the ‘everlasting 
yea,’ and so God, being eternally 
present, perpetually reveals Himself 
through a rhythmic movement in the 
logical idea, in Nature, and in mind. 
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Thus the stationary thesis of the present 
day Christian church no longer appeals 
to the people, for the original unifica- 
tion of thought has been disintegrated 
by a negative or dialectical antithesis, 
and the whole world stands waiting for 
the self-unfoldment of a new synthesis 
through a reunification of these seem- 
ingly contradictory elements. For 
reason is neither stationary nor is it 
negative only; it binds-up as well as 
breaks down, and the new unity, the 
new manifestation of the absolute that 
we await today must so readjust and 
reconstitute the older or original thesis 
as to give expression to both elements 
in the process. That is, God must 
be manifested to the modern world in a 
new idea which must comprise not only 
the older, or stationary thesis of the 
Christian church, but the newer, or 
negative antithesis of the dialectical 
reasoner. 

Since the coming of Christ—the 
most potential factor in the history of 
the world, whose life has ever exercised 
so vast an influence on all the lives that 
came after it, such as no one life has 
exercised since history began—the one 
central thought of human development 
has been towards a universal oneness 
with all nature and with God. We see 
this emphasized throughout all succeed- 
ing centuries. In the first four centuries 
of the Christian era it was actively 
demonstrated in the communism of the 
early Christian church. In the fourth 
century a great reunification was 
effected when Constantine established 
Christianity as a universal religion. In 
the thirteenth a new synthesis is un- 
folded by the consciousness of unity in 
religious feeling being revealed to all 
European peoples. In the fourteenth 
a singular antithesis is brought about 
by the introduction of gunpowder, when 
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the world was freed from the dominion 
of individual physical force, and the 
various orders of society united by 
being for the first time placed on a 
physical level. In the fifteenth a disin- 
tegration or revolution is enacted by 
the printing press giving the Bible 
directly to the people. Inthe sixteenth 
the Reformation in protesting against 
ecclesiastical paternalism, brought 
about a reunification in enhancing the 
value of each man considered as an 
individual. In the eighteenth the whole 
Christian world is convulsed by a dis- 
integrating demand for physical 
equality. In the nineteenth the idea of 
the wnzity of mankind becomes not 
merely a dogma, but an almost presup- 
position of a civilized man. 

Thus, after centuries of germinating, 
the fruit follows in a great universal 
awakening to the truth that Christianity 


’ seeks posttively to knit men together by 


a spiritual bond of fellowship, of which 
all men are regarded as capable. For 
we know now, in a way in which it was 
never known before, that humanity is a 
genus which has no proper species; 
z.e., that the divisions between men are 
as nothing in comparison with the 
fundamental fact of self-consciousness 
which unites them all to each other. 
Hence there has spread through all the 
nations a belief that the best man has 
it in him to do or to be, springs out of 
that which is common to all. 

It was in this idea, carried even still 
farther, that in his ‘‘ Principles of 
Psychology,” Herbert Spencer gave the 
first application as he developed the 
theory of evolution on a large scale. 
This, taken in connection with the eco- 
nomic writings of Karl Marx, with the 
rapid growth of industrial combinations, 
with the discoveries of natural selec- 
tion, of specrum analysis, and of the 
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mechanical equivalence between molar 
and molecular motions, has led the 
way to that sublime conception of 
the Unity of Nature by which the 


minds of religious and __ scientific 
thinkers are now coming to be 
dominated. Hence, whatever God 


may have been to the ancients, the 
only Deity we can believe in today, 
nay, we might say the only Deity 
that we can disbelieve in, or seriously 
deny, is a universal God, a cosmic 
consciousness, a_ spiritual principle 
manifested in all Nature and_ his- 
tory, a God who is an omnipresent, 
unifying force among all creatures. 
‘“What were a God,” cries the poet 
Goethe, ‘‘who only gave the world a 
push from without, or let it spin round 
His finger? I look for a God who 
moves the world from within, who 
fosters Nature in Himself, Himself in 
Nature; so that naught that lives and 
moves and has its being in Him, ever 
forgets His face or His spirit.” So 
this great movement of thought being 
a universal movement, that is, having 
relation to all things natural or spiritual, 
for as we know the natural in its ulti- 
mate reality is itself spiritual, is essen- 
tially a great religious movement. It 
is a movement of all people in the in- 
terest of all people. It concerns equally 
on the one hand the saint, the religious 
man, the moral teacher, and the philo- 
sopher, the scientific man, the artist, 
on the other. It concerns equally the 
so-called believer and unbeliever, the 
churchman and the infidel. God, says 
the Bible, is no respecter of persons, 
and the great cosmic consciousness 
unfolding itself around us, has no more 
or no less concern for a silent devotee 
kneeling in profound contemplation of 
his own worthiness or unworthiness 
than it has for a noisy infidel denouncing 
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what he fully believes to be a lie. 
What does concern it is that all men 
shall understand that ‘truth of neces- 
sity is freedom,” and that human 
righteousness depends on man posses- 
sing the earth and the fulness thereof, 
for as Hegel tells us, ‘‘it has been left 
for our day to challenge again as the 
property of man the treasures that were 
formerly squandered upon heaven and 
to set man actually in possession of 
his own.” 

What Aristotle did for the theory of 
demonstrative reasoning, Hegel at- 
tempted to do for the whole of human 
knowledge. His logic is an enumera- 
tion of the forms or categories by 
which our experience exists. Every 
truth, according to his system, every 
reality, has three aspects, or stages; 
it is the unification of two contradictory 
elements, of two partial aspects of 
truth which are not merely contrary, 
like black and white, but contradictory, 
like same and different. The first step 
is a preliminary affirmation and unifica- 
tion, the second a negation and differ- 
entiation, the third a final synthesis. 


For example, the seed of the plant is 


an initial unity of life, which, when 
placed in its proper soil, suffers disinte- 
gration into its constituents, and yet, in 
virtue of its vital unity, keeps these 
divergent elements together, and reap- 
pears in the plant with its members in 
organic union. Or agaia, the process 
of scientific induction is a threefold 
chain; the original hypothesis (the 
first unification of the fact) seems to 
melt away when confronted with oppo- 
site facts, and yet no scientific progress 
is possible unless the stimulus of the 
original unification is strong enough to 
clasp the discordant facts and establish 
a reunification. Thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis, a Fichtean formula, is 
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generalized by Hege: into a perpetual 
law of thought. 

In the more general terms of philoso- 
phy I have attempted to outline the 
workings of this triadic law ; let us now 
apply it to our ideas of the church and 
of God. We have seen the seed in 
Nature disintegrated and reunited. We 
have seen how that transformation fol- 
lowed a rhythmic process of unifica- 
tion, disintegration, reunification. We 
shall now apply the same process to 
a church or party. 

Hegel tells us that ‘‘a party first 
truly shows itself to have won the vic- 
tory when it breaks up into two parties; 
for so it proves that it contains in itself 
the principle with which it had at first 
to conflict, and thus that it has got 
beyond the one-sidedness which was 
incidental to its earliest expression.” 
That the ‘discord which appears at 
first to be a lamentable breach and dis- 
solution of the unity of a party, is 
really the crowning proof of its suc- 
cess.” Hence the proof of vitality in 
all bodies will be found when they 
break up into two parties, when they 
pass from an original unification to 
disintegration, from belief to unbelief, 
arriving at reunification in some higher, 
but by no means final, conception of 
the truth. It is this conflict of elements 
which, in spite of their apparently 
absolute antagonism, are really held 
within the unity of one life, and which, 
therefore, must be reconciled by its 
further development. The interest of 
a body, then, which formerly divided 
itself between it and that to which it 
was opposed, now falls entirely within 
itself, while at the same time it is to be 
observed that when the old principle 
thus reappears, it is no longer what it 
was before; for it is changed and puri- 
fied by the higher element into which 
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it is now taken up. It is necessary, 
therefore, to the vitality of the Chris- 
tian world that progress should be 
“through negation to reaffirmation, 
through destruction to reconstruction, 
through the ‘everlasting no’ to the 
‘everlasting yea.’”’ From dogmatism 
to skepticism ; from belief to unbelief. 
In other words, infidelity, so-called, is 
as much a necessity to the vitality of 
the Christian world as is the existence 
of the devotee himself. But at the 
same time the things protested against 
in religion by the infidel are necessary 
to it, since it is only in denying and 
protesting against them that religion 
can reach a higher point of view. 
“‘Pharisaism is a protective husk, 
within which the treasure of spiritual 
religion is preserved till the fulness of 
the times is come.”” For as all Nature 
is in a constant rhythmic movement 
from an original unification through 
disintegration to a reunification, so the 
Christian world, to remain the Christian 
world, must be in a cons*t2nt state of 
self-unfoldment to higher and higher, 
and more sublime conceptions of the 
truth. 

Let us now apply the same process 
to the idea of God. If we do so we 
shall find that our conscious life is cir- 
cumscribed by three ideas. These are 
the ideas of the subject or self, the idea 
of the object or not-self, and the idea 
of the unity which is presupposed in 
the difference of the self and the not- 
self, and within which they act and 
react on each other; in other words, 
the idea of God. Here the initial unity 
is the subject or self, which is disinte- 
gration, as the subject or self loses 
itself in the object or not-self, and is 
reunited in that sublime conception of 
the Unity of Nature which is pre- 
supposed in the difference of the self 
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and the not-self, or in other words, in 
the idea of God. Thus God is mani- 
fested to us through a ryhthmic self- 
unfoldment; through a triadic law; 
through a perpetual law of thought. 

Beginning with the nebula hypothesis 
nowhere in Nature is there any breach 
of continuity in this cosmic process. 
This rhythmic self-unfoldment of the 
absolute is the only possible account 
which can be given to explain the 
theory of evolution. It is what Her- 
bert Spencer means when he defines 
evolution as ‘‘a change from an indefi- 
nite coherent heterogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity through con- 
tinuous differentiations and integra- 
tions.” God is thus manifested to us 
both in Nature and in mind as the co- 
operative principle presupposed in a 
sublime conception of the Unity of 
Nature. The idea of the absolute, our 
conception of God, must, therefore, 
conform to the same triadic law, to the 
same perpetual law of thought, to the 
same formula of thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis. Each age must have its 
dogmatic or abstract thinker to whom 
God is one person, simple and station- 
ary. It must also have its dialectic or 
negative reasoner, a dislocating power, 
the enemy of convention aud conserva- 
tism. From both elements in this 
process must we readjust or reconstitute 
the original thesis. The manifestation 
of God in the Old Testament is 
certainly not the manifestation of God 
in the New. The manifestation of God 
to our immediate sucessors is not the 
manifestation of God of today. While 
to succeeding generations God must 
self-unfold Himself by the same 
rhythmic process, ‘‘ through negation 
to reaffirmation, through destruction to 
reconstruction, through the ‘ everlast- 
ing no’ to the ‘ everlasting yea.’ ” 
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If we have closely followed this 
rhythmic process, th: workings of this 
triadic law, we must now be prepared 
to recognize that the most perfect mani- 
festation of the absolute, that is, of a 
sublime conception of the Unity of 
Nature, is only to be found in the high- 
est degree of co-operation conceivable 
to the mind of man. God, Unity of 
Nature and Universal Co-operation are 
equally commensurate terms to all 
Nature, as Christianity, Democracy and 
Socialism should be equally commen- 
surate terms to all men. For God be- 
comes the God of all men and nations, 
the God who is revealed in Nature and 
history alike, while the whole process 
of finite existence is viewed as one 
connected evolution. 

Thus Christianity, following the same 
perpetual law of thought, manifests 
itself in ‘‘an enthusiasm of humanity,”’ 
in an effort after the reconstruction of 
the social life of mankind on the basis 
of their essential unity with each other 
and with God. This effort is only 
accomplished by our going out of our- 
selves to be ourselves, by our dying to 
live. ‘‘He that saveth his life shall 
lose. it,’ says Christ, ‘‘and he that 
loseth his life shall save it.’’ The 
individual must die to an isolated life, 
that is, a life for and in himself, a life 
in which the immediate satisfaction of 
desire as his desire is an end in itself — 
in order that he may live the spiritual 
life, the universal life which really be- 
longs to him as a spiritual or self-con- 
scious being. Thus, following the 
triadic law, the subjector self, an origi- 
nal unification is disintegrated by dying 
to self and merging into the universal 
life, and is reunited in the co-operative 
idea or higher being which is presup- 
posed in the difference between the self 
and the not-self. ‘Except a corn of 
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wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but, if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit,” and it is this idea 
that gives unity and _ consistency 
through all the antithesis. Hence, Jesus 
Christ, in announcing that it is in the 
co-operative idea that man will realize 
himself, becomes, says Caird, the most 
consistent of all idealists. ‘‘ No one 
ever lived and died in more constant 
defiance of the faint-hearted maxim, 
that ‘that which is true in theory is 
false in practice,’ or that there are 
things which are ‘too good to be true.’ 
Even Plato tells us that it is ‘in the 
nature of things that practice should 
fall short of theory,’ and flinches from 
recommending the realization of his 
ideal state. But Jesus not only treats 
the ideal or universal as the divine, 
and so as the highest reality ; he main- 
tains that it can and must be realized in 
this life; and further, that it must be 
realized, not by the agency of an exter- 
nal miraculous force compelling man 
against his will, but by the penetrative 
attraction of a love that draws forth the 
hidden energies of his nature, and so 
brings him back from his wanderings 
tothe divine principle of his own life.’’ 

Said Jesus, “If ye continue in My 
word, ¢hex are ye My disciples indeed ; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ What, 
then, is the new synthesis of our own 
day and generation? It is this, that 
the development of man is one con- 
tinuous process, by which he is brought 
to a consciousness of the world, of 
himself, and of God, and every step in 
that process is equally essential to the 
ultimate result. ‘‘For we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain together until now.” 

But from this general proposition we 
must proceed to extract a particular 
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proposition around which we might say 
all other propositions, for the time, at 
least, must be made to revolve. To 
attempt this we must first turn to the 
life and teachings of Jesus in so far as 
with our present knowledge they are 
capable of a rational interpretation. 
The first thing, then, that we shall 
discover will be, that as philosophy is 
the child of religion, Hegel reduced 
this portion of the teaching of Jesus 
into terms of philosophy, and_ that 
these terms are expressed in the work- 
ings of the rhythmic process, the triadic 
law, the perpetual law of thought, 
‘‘through negation to reaffirmation, 
through destruction to reconstruction, 
through the ‘everlasting no’ to the 
‘everlasting yea,’’’ until we arrive at 
that sublime conception of the Unity 
of Nature which is presupposed in the 
difference between the self and the not- 
self, or, in other words, in the idea of 
that absolute co-operative principle 
which we call God. 

Thus, logically, there can be no idea 
of God which does not contemplate 
also that of universal co-operation, nor 
can we entertain an idea of universal 
co-operation without equally holding to 
an idea of God. Hence the words 
God and universal co-operation become 
to us synonymous terms. Need we be 
surprised, then, that when Karl Marx 
reduced the teachings of Hegel to 
terms of economics, that his great work 
on Capital should become known as the 
‘Bible of Socialism ?.’” For from the 
great Marxian antithesis to competition 
springs into view a new synthesis in the 
idea of universal co-operation, around 
which ‘‘the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.” 
The whole cosmic process is an orderly 
development ‘through negation to 
reaffirmation, through destruction to 
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reconstruction, through the ‘everlasting 
no’ to the ‘everlasting yea,’’’ and so 
we have arrived at a stage in our own 
day and generation when the widest 
scheme of universal co-operation must 
not only be conceived, but also real- 
ized, so that all human conception of 
the absolute, that is, of the idea of God, 
shall not altogether die and pass away. 
For it is impossible for the human 
brain in this age of enlightenment and 
education to longer carry in one lobe 
the most sublime conception of the 
principle of righteousness, and in the 
other to preserve the daily reflection of 
an equally sublime conception of the 
principle of unrighteousness. To de- 
velop true righteousness the act must 
conform to the thought, and the thought 
to the act, and the great cosmic con- 
sciousness cannot bring all things to 
itself so long as men are at war with 
themselves and with God. 

Thus the new synthesis of our own 
day and generation is bound up in that 
vast scheme of universal co-operation, 
that alliance between man and man, or 
man and Nature, for man is at least 
some part of Nature, which is known 
under the general name of Socialism. 
This, the latest, but by no means last, 
manifestation by which, in religious 
language, God is to reveal Himself to 
all His children, will be the most 
notable manifestation of the absolute 
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known in all Nature and history since 
the coming of Christ. It will be the 
first universal manifestation in act as 
well as in thought of the teachings of 
Jesus, for capitalism, an original unifi- 
cation, is to be the seed that, when 
placed in the ground, will, in the course 
of disintegration, throw off so much 
that is evil, that in the reunification 
man will make rapid strides towards 
a universal oneness with all Nature and 
with God. 

Thus a rhythmic self-unfoldment of 
the absolute, following a triadic law, a 
perpetual law of thought, like a mist 
rising from the mountain, reveals itself 
to the human understanding in the 
most sublime conception of the Unity 
of Nature yet presented to the mind of 
man, ina great movement of thought 
‘‘through negation to reaffirmation, 
through destruction to reconstruction, 
through the ‘everlasting no’ to the 
everlasting yea.’’’ So 


‘Only when the sun of Love 

‘“ Melts the scattered stars of thought, 
‘“Only when we live above 

‘‘What the dim-eyed world hath taught. 


‘“ Only when our souls are fed 

‘* By the fount which gave them birth, 
‘“ And by inspiration led 

‘“Which they never drew from earth. 


‘¢ We, like parted drops of rain, 
“ Swelling till they meet and run, 
‘Shall be all absorbed again, 
“Melting, flowing into one.”’ 


THE POETRY OF HUMANITY 


Monk S. BLoom 


‘T° have beautiful relations which 

shall constantly tend toward per- 
fection, we must have beautiful men 
and women evolving toward the ideal. 
‘To have a friend we must be a 
friend ;’’ and equally true is it that it 
takes a genius to appreciate a genius ; 
hence the higher we strive toward 
complete life, strained to the greatest 
degree of sensitiveness in the spiritual 
and intellectual world, the more will 
our range of possibility in choosing our 
friends decrease; but when found, the 
search shall be rewarded by an increase 
in the quality of friendship, and a deep- 
ening in the spiritual life before which 
everything pales. 

It is toward this goal of spiritual 
friendship, of congeniality of soul, that 
the relations of the human family are 
slowly but surely approaching, and it 
is to create a possible atmosphere for 
such longings in the human heart that 
we, who have cast our lot with the new 
thought, are constantly striving. 

Humanity, like poetry, in order to 
reach its highest expression, must con- 
sist of three parts. In the former we 
speak of the physical, spiritual and 
mental ; in the latter we mark rhythm, 
form and content. To say, however, 
that good men or good poems have not 
existed without some of these three 
elements, is to say that which the least 


of us knows to be false. For, as poetry 
valued for its musical cadence only has 
charmed the human race, so the 
physique alone has played a most pro- 
minent part not only in the lives of 
some men, but in that of nations as 
well; take for instance Greece, where 
physical beauty was their highest ideal, 
beauty which in its broadest sense is 
truth. 

Thus to our minds comes the poetry 
of the infant world, full of vigor and 
life, beautifully written in words which 
seemed chiseled from the quarry of 
language to fit their respective places. 
It brings before us the beauty and 
wholesomeness of the physical life in 
such a manner as to cause us to clasp 
our dear old Homer to our heart, and 
wish that the days of the childhood of 
earth, with its simple adjustment to 
primitive conditions, would return 
again. 

But the human race advanced, and 
faith with its accompanying stress upon 
the spiritual life, ruled the world. The 
Middle Ages, through their greatest 
spokesman, Dante, gave to humanity 
poetry with its mystic concepts and 
symbols, in which we were entranced 
as much by the deeper and_ hidden 
meaning of the words as by the form 
of the whole. Mankind had begun to 
grow up, and had reached the spiritual 
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plane; but neither he nor his poetry 
philosophized about the whence or 
whither of life, but accepted both upon 
faith, and builded up their system of 
symbols thereon. 

But as the youth grew to manhood 
he began his career of doubting, fol- 
lowed by independent research, while 
the growing intellect of man rapidly 
and more rapidly tore down the walls 
of ignorance and superstition, which 
faith had for thousands of years been 
building. New ideas, and with them 
new hopes, sprang up in the human 
heart. Questions of vital importance 
to the human race were solved, not, as 
of old, by faith in the supernatural, but 
by human love and reason, and our 
literature reflected back the change. 
From the philosophic Shakespeare 
down to modern times, we find the 
intellect playing a greater and greater 
part in our poetry, so that it was no 
longer merely beautiful and mystical, 
but became the interpreter and prophet 
of the times, the poet grasping by 
intuition what the people slowly worked 
out through their reason. 

This invasion of the mind upon 
literature has continued until in our 
greatest poet, Tennyson, we find that 
union of the elements of music, form 
and thought which characterizes poetry 
in its greatest perfection; just as our 
ideal man is he who embodies in him- 
self the united beauties of the physical, 
spiritual and mental life. As in paint- 
ing men turn to the wonderful Mona 
Lisa, trying to fathom the depth of 
those liquid eyes, or catch the meaning 
of that mysterious and _ bewitching 
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smile, which adds at every second a 
new expression to that soulful face, so 
in life we hail as our dearest friend he 
who not only shows perfection upon 
the material plane, but whose eyes, 
filled with the secret of life, and whose 
mind, struggling for the possession of 
universal knowledge, suggests to us 
the ever-inspiring, ever -refreshing 
mystery of existence, with its possibili- 
ties of the finite reaching out toward 
the infinite. 

This is our ideal, the realization of 
which is yet to come. When the 
human body is no longer cramped or 
degraded by material conditions, when 
the spirit can soar to its highest 
pinnacle of inspiration without at 
every point meeting the chilling influ- 
ence of the baseness of life; when the 
mind can contemplate not only the 
past and present, but anticipate the 
future as well, without being mocked 
and villified, not only by those who 
ignorantly hold the power to do so, but 
by the very men who stand to their 
contemporaries as beacon -lights of 
thought—then, and then only, will the 
human race be free. And only after 
we have free, noble and true men can 
we have free, noble and true relations. 

Then will physical man clasp the 
hand of his brother across the plane of 
their spiritual existence, while King 
Reason will sit upon his throne wel- 
coming and praising this perfect union, 
which bears the sacred stamp of the 
struggle of generations untold, climb- 
ing by the light which they saw, toward 
that goal which love, faith and reason 
have continually held out to them. 
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THE DEEPER HARMONIES 
GEORGE F. VIETT 


Upon the wakened wonder of my soul 

The deeper harmonies of nature roll 

And break; and yet their cold waves have but found 
An empty shell wherein strange echoes sound. 
When Faith lies shattered at proud Learning’s feet 
What is there left to render music sweet? 

When all the sacred altars are in dust 

What Shrine can Science rear that man may trust ? 
This is the death-in-life, this is the woe, 

That seeing all, yet we may never know. 


When awed before the glories of the night 
That roll resplendent on my raptured sight, 

I marvel much a creature of an hour 

Should probe the problems of the mighty Power 
That poises worlds, and portions space to give 
The just relation that the whole may live— 
That is the wonder; this the soul-distress— 
That palls the senses, galls the bitterness— 

To feel the thirst and see afar the fount, 

And call on Fate in vain for means to mount! 


To touch the veil with touch all powerless ; 

To find the field, and find it flowerless. 

To see the fires of Hope all cold and dead, 

Her holy temples all untenanted. 

To sail all seas and find no beacon-light ; 

To strike! to sink! in endless gloom and night. 
This is the bitterness, yea, this the woe— 

To know the journey, but not where to go. 


Yet, on the edge of this despairing hell 

There comes a voice assuring, ‘‘ All is well.” 
‘‘This dread—this doubt, of thy brief earthly span 
Are part and portion of the Master’s plan.” 

“‘ His scales are just, Beloved, have no fear, 

And in their balances the righteous tear 

Is weighty, and the deeds of love and truth 

Are seeds that shrine the germ of endless youth.” 
‘And foolish child, herein thy error lies— 

To seek immvstal things with mortal eyes.”’ 


IGNORANCE ENSLAVES US 


Editorial from DETROIT TIMES 


[I reproduce the following with great pleasure. 


published purely upon a commercial basis. 


The Detroit Times is a daily paper 


The proprietors have found that running Socialist 
editorials pays, and they are therefore running them. 


What the editor’s private views are, it 


is unnecessary to enquire; but certainly his public views, as stated in his editorials, could 


not be more forcibly expressed by any avowed Socialist. 


Such developments are a very 


encouraging symptom of the progress of our times.—H. G. W.] 


PRINTERS are regarded as perhaps 

the shrewdest of all organized 
workingmen. Their shrewdness and 
intelligence are reflected in the results 
of their organization. They get better 
wages for their class of work than any 
other workers. 

The printer who ‘‘sets” these edi- 
torials is not an exception to the rule. 
He is mentally alert and progressive. 
He is also a Socialist. But his conver- 
sion is of recent date. A few days 
ago, he said: 

“Until I read your editorials, I used 
to think that Socialists had horns. 
Now I know that they advocate pretty 
much what the Bible advocates, so far 
as the relations that should exist be- 
tween men are concerned. I shall 
never vote anything but the Socialist 
ticket in the future.” 

Jo Aw, Waylandjothe .editar5otsthe 
greatest Socialist paper in the United 
States, the Appeal to Reason, of 
Girard, Kansas, became a Sovialist in 
the same way—by having th: truth 
thrust upon him. 

Wayland was a prosperous reel es- 
tate dealer in a Colorado town. One 
winter, he and his wife made up their 


minds that they would take a short 
course in the study of German from an 
itinerant German professor. 

At the end of the course, they were 
told that in order to retain the language 
they must read German books and 
speak German among themselves. 

Wayland asked the old man if he 
had a German book that he would lend 
him. The old man handed him Karl 
Mark's 4"Das Kapital’ 

Not being able to read German 
fluently, Wayland and his wife plodded 
through the book laboriously and 
slowly. 

At first, they were not interested in 
the book itself. They soon became 
interested, however, and at the end 
Wayland went to his brother-in-law, 
whom he had always ridiculed for 
believing in Socialism, and asked him 
if the Socialism that Karl Marx taught 
was the same kind of Socialism in 
which he believed. 

His brother-in-law replied in the 
affirmative, whereupon Wayland ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Well, it is I, then, who 
have been a fool, and not you.”’ 

That moment, another life was con- 
secrated to Socialism. He sold out 
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his real estate business and started a 
Socialist paper. 

These two instances are of import- 
ance only as they tend to illustrate this 
fact: 

That most persons who are opposed 
to Socialism are opposed to it because 
they don’t know anything about it. 

Like the intelligent printer, they 
think that Socialists ‘‘have horns,’’ 
or that they are infidels, anarchists, or 
almost any other terrible thing that the 
mind can conceive. 

Suppose that we knew as little about 
anatomy as some persons do about 
Socialism ; that tradition pictured the 
human heart as an ugly animal trying 
to beat his way out through the ribs to 
freedom, and that the welfare of the 
race depended upon ascertaining the 
exact form and movements of the 
human heart, when in the body of a 
living man. 

Then suppose that some skiliful sur- 
geon, with one stroke of his knife, 
should lay that heart, bare and pulsat- 
ing, before you. You would believe 
your own eyes, wouldn’t you? Then 
look at the beating heart of Socialism : 

Socialism is ‘the living protest of 
plundered labor against the private 
ownership of the tools of production 
which enables the men who own these 
tools but do not use them to compel 
the men who use these tools but do not 
own them to give four-fifths of all they 
create for the privilege of using these 
tools. 

That is the heart and soul ‘of Social- 
ism as its reverse is the heart and soul 
of capitalism. Socialism stands for 
some other things, too, like pensions 
for worthy aged persons overtaken by 
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misfortune, and the most stringent laws 
against child labor. . 

But these are supplementary to the 
main purpose rather than a part of it. 

If you believe that the tools of pro- 
duction should be owned by those who 
use them, that is, by the people, instead 
of by those who do not use them; that 
the ownership of these tools by those 
who do not use them is responsible for 
the injustices of the wage system, 
which, according to the last census 
reports, gives the average laborer only 
$437 of the $2,451 he produces in a 
year, you area Socialist, whether you 
know it or not. 

And if you are a Socialist, but still 
vote against Socialism, the least that 
can be said about you is that you owe 
it to yourself and your fellows to inform 
yourself and make your ba!lot square 
with your beliefs. You should do so, 
because so much depends upon it: 

The possession of its tools is the 
all-important question to labor. Ber 
and his kind recognize its importance 
when they talk about shipping all of 
the Socialists to an island and organize 
leagues for the dissemination in sub- 
sidized newspapers of false information 
for workingmen. 

Capitalism is a public enemy. And 
the legislation that a public enemy 
doesn’t want is usually the kind it 
should get. The very fact that Mr. 
Ber and his kind are so opposed to 
Socialism is an indication that they 
believe it would do what Socialists 
claim it would do—end the accumula- 
tion of great fortunes by a few at the 
expense of the rest by giving each 
toiler the full product of his toil, leaving 
nothing for the idler.—Detroit Times. 


COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS * 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


R. BUCKE tells this story. One 
“evening, in London, after reading 
poetry (including some Walt Whitman) 
with some friends, he was driving home, 
in the calm of midnight, ‘‘ when all at 
once, without warning of any kind, he 
found himself wrapped around as it 
were by a flame-colored cloud. For an 
instant, he thought of fire, some sudden 
conflagration in the great city ; the next, 
he knew the light was within himself. 
Directly afterwards came upon him a 
sense of exultation, of immense joyous- 
ness accompanied or immediately fol- 
lowed by an in‘ellectual illumination 
quite impossible to describe. Into his 
brain streamed one mcmentary light- 
ning-flash of the Brahmic splendor 
which has ever since lightened his life ; 
upon his heart fell one drop of Brahmic 
bliss, leaving thenceforward for always 
an after taste of heaven. Among other 
things, he did not come to believe—he 
saw and knew that the Cosmos is not 
dead matter but a living presence, that 
the soul of man is immortal, that the 
universe is so built and ordered that 
without any peradventure all things 
work together for the good of each and 
all, that the foundation principle of the 


“Cosmic CONSCIOUSNESS: A Study in the 
Evolution of the Human Mind. Edited by 
Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke. innes & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1901. $5. 


world is what we call love, and that the 
happiness of every one is in the long 
run absolutely certain. He claims that 
he learned more in the few seconds 
d cing which the illumination lasted 
-han in previous months or even years 
of study, and that he learned much 
that no study could ever have taught.” 
Dr. Bucke adds that he was at the time 
of his experience in his thirty-sixth 
year. 

Afterwards he discovered that he was 
not singular in his vision. It had 
been shared, previously, by thirteen 
other persons whom he names; among 
them, Gautama, Jesus, Paul, Moham- 
med, Dante, Bacon, Behmen, Blake, 
de Balzac, Edward Carpenter, and, 
especially, Walt Whitman. These 
were the most distinguished examples 
of the strange illumination known to 
him historically; but there were, of 
course, many others, of some of whom 
he appends information. He was thus 
led to believe that the experience was 
an example of a normal, though as yet, 
rare process of evolution of the human 
mind and nature ; just as the experience 
of self-consciousness is an evolution 
from simple consciousness, and that, 
from mere sensation. He was led to 
call the new thing Cosmic Conscious- 
ness ; and his present book comprises 
an attempt to defend this conclusion, 
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and to explain the nature of the experi- 
ence, and to draw deductions from it 
as to the future of mankind and of the 
world. He thinks that, after some 
thousands of years, all mankind will 
have this experience, and that their 
earthly life will in consequence become 
paradisiacal, and happiness and good- 
ness will everywhere prevail. : 

We are thus confronted with an 
aileged truth which few of us can hope 
to be able to confirm, and which the 
writer does not attempt to prove, and 
confesses himself unable even ade- 
quately to describe. Yet let us not too 
hastily set it aside. Mysticism is a 
very ancient phenomenon, and better 
men than you orI have been affiliated 
with it. The illuminati declare that 
their phenomena transcend reason ; but 
it may happen that the causes or phil- 
osophy of the phenomena may turn 
out to possess a rational basis. You 
and I may not happen to be numbered 
among the illuminati; but it may be 
granted to us to resolve that the possi- 
bility of the existence of illuminati may 
prove reasonable. The world, and 
man, came to pass somehow, and they 
are mysterious. Let us not take sides 
either for or against the theory, but 
take our seat on the fence for a while, 
and talk the matter over quietly. 

Dr. Bucke’s Brahmic splendor is con- 
fessedly a subjective illumination. But 
though, in his case, it lasted but a few 
moments, and never returned, the ef- 
fects upon his character have endured 
for some thirty years. It changed his 
views of things; it stimulated and be- 
atified him ; it removed his doubts, and 
it bestowed upon him, he thinks, powers 
and insight and knowledge otherwise 
unattainable by him. It assured him 
that this universe is a universe and not 
a poliverse ; and it convinced him that 
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he was not a detached atom, but was 
intimately and organically united with 
—at one with—the entire realm of 
Nature and of mankind, and even with 
the Power that is behind or within that 
realm. It inspired in him emotions of 
intense and profound happiness; it 
made him feel that he was privy to 
divine secrets which he cannot trans- 
late into mortal words. And what he 
perceived and felt, others have in like 
manner felt and perceived. This is 
not argument or demonstration; yet it 
has a certain cogency ; it carries weight, 
of a kind. It merits attention, and 
examination. And if Cosmic Con- 
sciousness be a reality, it is a reality of 
vital importance. Is there any sub- 
stantial ground for crediting it? 

What is this Cosmic sense or con- 
sciousness ? Dr. Bucke traces it 
through various disguises. The Bud- 
dhists call it Nirvana. Christ called it 
The Kingdom of Heaven. Paul called 
it The Christ; Mahommed called it 
The Angel Gabriel; Dante called it 
Beatrice ; inthe Shakespearian sonnets 
it is Beauty’s Rose; and so on. We 
may surmise that the experience of it 
would be termed by Swedenborg the 
Opening of the Spiritual Eyesight ; 
and by the ordinary pious person the 
Experience of Keligion. The man 
who attains Cosmic Consciousness an- 
swers to what is known in the Chris- 
tian dogma as the regenerate man. 
For him there are no more negatives ; 
no more sin; all that is, is right. What 
seem to be suffering and evil are in 
truth the unripe state of joy and good. 
Each of us is mystically identified with 
the All; the man of Cosmic Conscious- 
ness is aware of the fact, and thereby 
abides in a plane above the rest of us. 
He sees and knows that 
the macrocosm is reflected in the 


actually 
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microcosm ; he sensibly feels that there 
is space within the human soul which 
laughs to scorn the spaces of sidereal 
zenith and nadir. He realizes the 
verity of Brahma’s Song: 

“They reckon ill who leave mie out : 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the song that Brahma sings. 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame.” 

All this, and more, is contained in 
Cosmic Consciousness—according to 
its votaries. It is an alluring story ; 
can we put faith in it? Itis obviously 
of small consequence whether you and 
I are able, personally, to become sub- 
jects of this glorious state; but it 
would be of great consequence if the 
truth of the state could somehow be 
certified to, by means not transcending 
the comprehension of common people 
like you and me. There were many 
amiable persons who could not follow 
Columbus to his Indies; but even they 
were the better for knowing that such a 
land of promise existed, and would be 
enjoyed, if not by them at that time, 
yet by unnumbered myriads in time to 
come; and that human life would be 
thereby enlarged and made rich and 
happy. 

In all these investigations or specula- 
tions, we are brought back to the great 
fundamental questions: What is man? 
--what is creation? And here, per- 


haps, the ordinary man has an advan- 


tage, of a sort, over the illuminati. For 
the latter, having witnessed the glorious 
revelation, feel absolved from the ne- 
cessity of accounting for it; they know 
it; and they require no argument to 
prove what they know. Preoccupied 
in announcing and rejoicing in their dis- 
covery, they cannot linger toteach usthe 
grammar and alphabet of a language 
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into which they have been born imme- 
diately. Yet the plodding, ordinary 
person thirsts for explanations and 
reasons, and is apt to apply himself to 
the attempt to find and make these; 
there is no supernal splendor to dazzle 
his eyes, but from his obscurity he 
peers earnestly towards the light, and is 
eager to take notice of anything leading 
him towards it. Conceivably, therefore, 
he may arrive to tell the illuminati how 
they came to attain their vision. The 
fullness of their experience may, indeed, 
transcend statement and reason; but 
the foundation upon which it is erected 
ought not to be beyond comprehension. 

There are two sides to man ; the side 
of individuality, and the side of iden- 
tity. On the latter side he is related to 
mankind at large, and indirectly to all 
nature ; on the former, he is separated 
from these, and shut up in himself. 
His human ‘‘ nature,” like his Hesh and 
bones, is general—is shared in common 
with his fellows; but that which he 
calls himself, is unique, and proper to 
himself alone. These two elements 
seem to exist in direct contradiction of 
each other; they appear incompatible. 
If you say that one is real and true, you 
seem compelled to declare that the 
other cannot be so. You cannot prove 
your identity—you can only feel it; 
and yet, if you take away from yourself 
all that constitutes your identity, what 
have you left? On the other hand, 
nothing seems so certain to a man as 
that he is himself and nobody or thing 
else; and yet, if you ask him to state 
precisely what is himself and nothing 
else, he finds himself with very little 
available material to 
withal. 

Pick up a pebble from the read. It 
is a particular pebble—no other is quite 
like it. Its shape and size are unique. 


make answer 
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But of what element does it consist ? 
Obviously, it consists of a mineral sub- 
stance -quartz, granite, sandstone, or 
what not; and, in addition to that, of 
this particular form and dimensions. 
Now, if we think away from it the 
mineral, which identifies it with all 
mineral of the same kind, we have left 
only a pure abstraction, invisible and 
intangible: a certain form and size, 
which, divorced from their mineral 
substance, are actually nothing at all. 
The substantive pebble has vanished 
out of our hand, and only a mental con- 
ception is left. This mental conception 
was derived from our sense of touch 
and our eyesight; but, the mineral 
being eliminated, there is no longer 
anything of which our touch and sight 
can take cognizance. Is it the mineral 
that was real, or the pebble, or beth, or 
neither? And the case of pebble and 
mineral is analagous to that of you, 
John Smith, and the human race. 

If you can answer this riddle, you can 
solve the whole problem of creation. 
ILet it suffice to remark, here, that the 
only thing which is real is the thing 
which is created. Now, it seems plain 
that something cannot be created from 
nothing. We will probably admit that 
man, that is, human nature, is the crea- 
tion of the Creator; and that it was 
created out of something, and, since 
there could be nothing else from which 
to create it except the substance itself 
of the Creator, it must have been 
created out of that substance. This 
being conceded, what was that specific 
form of human nature known to him- 
self as John Smith created out of? 
Was that also created out of the Divine 
substance ? Not so; for we have seen 


that between the individual, John 
Smith, and his nature, there is a con- 
tradiction; one denies the other. 
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Moreover, if we think away from John 
Smith the nature which supplies him 
with existence, what is left ? Nothing 
but the name of John Smith, which, 
without a soul or body, is nothing. 
But the Creator, whatever else he may 
be, is surely the source of all lite and 
reality, and what he creates out of him- 
self cannot be—whatever else it may 
be—nothing. Consequently we seem 
driven to the conclusion that the Crea- 
tor did not create the specific John 
Smith. And since there can be but one 
Creator, how came John Smith to be at 
all? Is it not painfully evident that he 
possesses no being—he is nothing? 
Well, but he appears to be. Yes; and 
that is as faras we can go. The indi- 
vidual is not, but he appears to be; 
and appears to be so much, that, to 
himself at least, he is the sole reality. 
The individual is an apparition—an 
illusion; he is authenticated, in him- 
self, neither by sense nor by reason. 
But then the question remains, How 
comes he to appear; if he be an illu- 
sion, at least he is that; and by what 
means, and to what end, was this 
illusion produced ? 

The answer would seem to be, that 
he is an illusion produced by the Crea- 
tor upon the surface, so to speak, of 
the created reality which we call human 
nature, or Man, in order to enable that 
nature, or Man, to attain self-conscious- 
ness. Obviously, human nature, or 
Man, unindividualized, cannot have 
consciousness of self, for the exceilent 
reason that there would be no self for 
him t» be conscious of. But what is 
the object of this self ?—why not have 
allowed Man to remain withoutit? We 
reply, that the object, or~use, of self 
in the creative scheme is, to enable 
human nature to evolve and develop 
itself. Without self, the creature cannot 
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distinguish itself from the Creator. 
Self not only so distinguishes it, but it 
antagonizes it with its Creator, also; 
or, as we say, it breeds evil and sin. 
But this is only the inevitable first stage 
of the process. The second step is, 
that Man shall perceive the folly of 
this antagonism, and shall spontane- 
ously exert himself (in his individual 
phase) to counteract the effect of this 
grand illusion of self-hood which the 
Creator imposed upon him. In other 
words, the individual is to turn his back 
upon his self as being an empty appari- 
tion merely, and shall embrace his 
nature, which is the only reality; he 
shall, that is, become unselfish or 
social. Of course, though John Smith 
may turn his back upon John Smith— 
nay, cease to love and cherish him 
supremely, and to seek to aggrandize 
him at the expense of all other persons 
—it does not follow that the illusion, 
John Smith, will actually cease to 
appear. No; he will remain, as recog- 
nizable as ever. But he will no longer 
obstruct the formation of a true society, 
because his virus will be out of him; 
he will no longer be a centre towards 
which, but a starting-point from which, 
all the activities of that phase of our 
common nature which appertains to him 
are directed. And those activities will 
be all the more effective—will, in fact, 
owe their effectiveness to the circum- 
stance—that there was this self to resist 
and overcome. It wasa Pou Szto-this 
self—from which, by the lever of free 
will, to stir the sluggish moral world, 
or, as our religious friends would say, 
to attain salvation. 

I am at the limit of my space; but 
my aim, at present, was only to suggest 
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that Dr. Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness 
is only this overcoming of self-hood 
which has ever been the theme and 
lesson of reli:ion, and the end of the 
Creative energy. It is the vision of 
the true human society-—Dr. Bucke and 
his fellow illuminati attain it, appar- 
ently, per saltum—in the twinkling of 
an eye; but it may be and has been 
attained by multitudes in a less sensa- 
tional way, by the quiet practice of 
mutual love and unselfishness. Man- 
kind is approaching this change—this 
Socialism——-and as we draw near to it, 
certain select organizations, in increas- 
ing numbers, will be struck by the rays 
of the supernal light, and will prophesy 
of the good time coming. They are 
extra sensitive. They have their use 
and function. But the way of getting 
illumination is not the only way, and 
doubtless, for the bulk of the race, 
not the best way. Beacons are 
valuable as guides and assurances ; 
but we will not, all of us, be beacons. 
All of us, no doubt, will ultimately 
ascend the Mount of Vision; but the 
most of us will climb it in the usual 
plodding way, and not be caught up 
by angels and deposited upon it of a 
sudden. And possibly we shall see 
the deeper, and stand the firmer, for 
that fact. 

This is not a criticism of Dr. Bucke’s 
book, but a parallel disquisition on his 
theme. There are many statements and 
postions of his with which I take 
issue; but the truth is, that nothing 
in his volume, except its theme, seems 
to me of importance; and I will there- 
fore leave to others the task of agreeing 
with these incidental 
controverting them. 
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SELF-DEPENDENCE 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be, 

At the vessel’s prow I stand which bears me 
Forward, forward, o’er the starlit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

‘“Ye, who from my childhood up have calmed me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end. 


‘“Ah, once more,” I cried, ‘‘ ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you.’ 


’ 


‘' From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer : 
‘‘Would’st thou be as these are? Live as they. 


‘‘Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


‘‘ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For alone they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


‘‘ Bounded by themselves, and unobservant 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


© air-born voice! Long since severely clear, 
A cry like thine in my own heart I hear: 

‘“Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 


i eh of the most remarkable ships 

built in recent years are the great 
ocean dredging steamers, the ‘‘ Mills’”’ 
and ‘‘ Thomas,’’ that are now at work 
off Sandy Hook dredging the new chan- 
nel entrance to New York Harbor. 

The rapid increase which has taken 
place within a few years in the size 
and draught of ocean steamers has 
made the navigation of the present 
Gedney Channel a matter of great 
difficulty. Some of the modern 
freighters carrying a full cargo, draw 
thirty and thirty-one feet of water, 
while the great Oceanic, if fully loaded, 
would draw thirty-five feet of water. 
The present main ship channel, which 
is but thirty feet deep, extends almost 
due south from the Narrows to a point 
opposite Sandy Hook Point, where it 
makes a sharp turn at right angles to 
the east. 

This sharp turn has always been a 
serious hindrance to navigation, and 
modern vessels of six hundred and 
seven hundred feet in length, have to 
proceed with the greatest caution to 
avoid running aground at that point. 

Congress has authorized the cutting 
of a new channel from a point about 
three miles outside of Sandy Hook, 
where there is forty feet of water. This 
channel will extend northwest in almost 
a straight line to Norton’s Point at 
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Seagate, where deep water is again 
encountered. The route by this new 
channel, which will be known as the 
Ambrose Channel, will be several miles 
shorter than the present ship channel, 
and vessels of the greatest draught 
will be able to enter the harbor at any 
stage of the tide, whereas now the time 
of entering and leaving the port for all 
large steamers is arbitrarily determined 
by the hour of high tide. 

When completed the Ambrose chan- 
nel will be nearly eight miles long, two 
thousand feet wide and forty feet deep. 
This means that the enormous quantity 
of nearly 40,000,000 million cubic yards 
of sand will have to be dug out and 
removed, and this, too, under most 
difficult conditions. 

Ordinary methods of dredging for 
this channel were out of the question, 
the work being all in the open sea 
where a severe storm would sink all 
but staunch sea craft. 

The undertaking of this great work, 
which will require five years or more to 
complete, necessitated the construction 
of two immense dredging ships, the 
most powerful in the world, at a cost 
of over a million dollars. 

These vessels, the “ Mills” and 
‘“‘Thomas,” which were built at the 
Maryland Steel Company’s works at 
Sparrow Point, Md., are now at work 
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on their gigantic task outside Sandy 
Hook. From a nautical standpoint 
these ships are not beautiful to look 
upon, but they impress one for what 
they are, staunch and powerful floating 
machines. Three hundred feet long, 
fifty-two feet beam, with both stem 
and stern straight and equally sharp, 
they present an odd appearance which 
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It is in their interior arrangement, how- 
ever, that they differ from any vessel 
ever built heretofore in this country. 
The bold conception and marvelous 
ingenuity of their construction has 
rightly led them to be classed among 
the most wonderful ships afloat. They 
are practically similar in design, and 
their description identical. 


THE ‘‘MILLS’’ at WORK, SHOWING DISCHARGE FROM OVERFLOW OUTLET. 


is accentuated by an entire lack of 
‘‘shear.” That is, the hulls and deck 
are perfectly straight from stem to 
stern, having none of those graceful 
curves rising at each end which give 
that touch of beauty to all floating 
craft. They are built for business 
from the flat-bottom hulls to the tip-top 


In the center of the vessel there is a 
bottomless well, up through which the 
green sea surges, foams and overflows. 
Down through this well passes the 
suction pipe, four feet six inches in 
diameter, which is connected with the 
huge rotarv pump. 

The channel to be dredged is marked 


of the masts, which serve as derricks. in advance with buoys, and the work 
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proceeds from the ocean end of the 
bar. Approaching the bar, the vessel 
anchors over the spot to be dredged. 
When the wind and tide have finally 
swung the vessel into correct position, 
a signal is given and the great suction 
pipe, resembling a huge sea-serpent, 
is lowered by 
means of wire 
cables until the 
nozzle touches 
the ocean bed. 
Bee Wl t.6 
Cables. are 
operated by 
a large hy- 
draulic ram, 
by means of 
which the suc- 
tioh, pipe 1s 
raised and 
lowered as the 
depth of water 
varies. 

When the 
nozzle has 
touched bot- 
tom, the big 
centrifugal 
pumps are 
started. With 
cataract roara 
torrent of sea 
water comes 
pouring into 
the ship. 

The interior 
of the vessel 
is divided into 
twelve great 
iron hoppers. Into these hoppers pours 
the inflowing deluge of sand and water 
at a rate which would quickly sink a 
less staunch vessel. 

As the sand settles to the bottom of 
the hoppers, the water overflows and 
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runs back to the sea through six dis- 
charge pipes on each side. Lower and 
lower sinks the vessel until her decks 
are actually awash. 

The sensation of the overwhelming 
torrents of water pouring into the ves- 
sel, and the slow, but very perceptible, 
sinking is real- 
istically sug - 
gestive of a 
foundering 
vessel. 

Two million 
five hundred 
thousand gal- 
lons of sea 
water have 
passedthrough 
the vessel dur- 
ing the hour 
and a quarter 
it has taken to 
load the cargo. 

Of this im- 
mense volume 
of water less 
than two per 
cent. has re- 
mained in the 
vessel jin the 
shape of four 
thousand eight 
hundred tons 
Of.wietran.d 
firmly packed 
sand. 

Anchor is 
hoisted, and 
the dredge 
proceeds sea- 
ward under her own steam, stagger- 
ing along with her sodden load, like 
a drunken sailor. About five miles 
beyond the lightship, at a point desig- 
nated by the government inspector on 
board the 
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SCALE OF MILES 
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—Scientific American. 


vessel, the engines are 
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stopped and the crew piped to quar- 
ters. 

At a given signal the bottom of the 
hoppers are opened, and the sand is 
forced out with the aid of hydraulic 
jets. Out goes the sand, and before 
the sea can overcome the force of the 
outrushing stream, the hopper bottoms 
are snapped shut and the vessel swings 
about for the return voyage to the 
dredging ground. 

The vessels each carry a complement 
of forty men; a captain, two mates, 
seven engineers, and acrew of thirty 
men. On deck, the crews work in two 
shifts, and the engineers in three shifts. 
The latter are rendered necessary by 
the great amount of machinery which 
has to be treated carefully, especially 
the suction pipe. 

The officer in charge of this all im- 
portant part of the machinery, stands in 
the pilot-house, where the controlling 
levers are located. An indicator shows 
the depth of water, while another shows 
the fluctuations in the rise and fall of 
the suction pipe. The manipulation of 
the latter requires great skill and cease- 
less vigilance on the part of the opera- 
tor. Frequently the nozzle will sink 
into a hollow or pocket. 

These ‘‘pockets’’ are the dread of 
the operator, for if the sand should 
cave in and bury the nozzle, the rolling 
of the vessel would wrench it off and 
effectually stop work until the damage 
could be repaired. 

At night the buoys and marks are 
readily located with the aid of powerful 
search lights, and the indicator on the 
suspension rod of the suction pipe is 
also brilliantly lighted for the guidance 
of the operator. 

Ahigh order of intelligence is required 
for the handling of these great pieces 
of floating mechanism, and the crews 


a 
for the vessels were selected with the 
greatest care. 

The scientific papers published 
articles about these wonderful vessels 
during their construction, and as a 
result the dredging company was 
overwhelmed with applications from 
every part of the world foremployment. 
From this lengthy list of applicants the 
officers, engineers and crew were gradu- 
ally selected during a period covering 
nearly a year. High wages were 
offered, and the best and most skilled 
men thereby obtained for the work. 

Life on board the “Mills” and 
‘‘Thomas’’ is by no means one of 
ease and comfort, yet is far ahead of 
that in any similar line of work. The 
officers and engineers have comfortable 
state-rooms, with individual bedsteads, 
while the crew also have comfortable, 
airy sleeping quarters. 

Tub and shower baths for all add 
greatly to the comfort and cleanliness 
of the men,” ‘There is a™“‘Social Hall? 
where the men off duty congregate for 
a quiet smoke, indulge in a game of 
cards, or peruse the daily papers. 

Not the least important part of the 
ship is the well equipped galley and 
mess-rooms, where offi-ers and crew 
sit down to abundantly supplied tables, 
and there forget the hard work which 
is their lot. 

In sunshine and rain, in fair weather 
and storms, the work goes steadily on. 
The elements are defied and laughed at 
by the hardy men on these staunch 
crafts. 

The work is going on ceaselessly 
day and night, and will continue until 
the great undertaking is completed. 
For those engaged upon the work it is 
peculiarly unsatisfactory for the reason 
that there are no apparent results to 
show for their arduous labor. If it 
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were cutting away a mountain, or 
digging a canal, the inroad made upon 
the work would be visible, and the men 
would have that intense satisfaction 
which comes of the contemplation of 
results achieved. Here it is different. 
On every hand is the restless, heaving 
sea, with a few bobbing marks indicat- 
ing the path to be followed. Foot by 
foot they painfully creep along that 


OLD OCKAN POURING 


INTO ‘THE 


path, to reach the end of which will 
take five long years of the hardest and 
steadiest labor. | Meanwhile there is 
nothing to indicate the progress already 
made, and the work becomes irksome 
and monotonous to a deyree which 
soon wears upon the crew, mostly men 
who have followed the sea all their 
lives and who are accustomed to the 
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exhilaration that comes of being aboard 
a vessel under full headway and free 
from all restraint. 

During the winter, when frightful 
gales and snowstorms were sweeping 
the coast and burying the land in 
snow- drifts, but few people were 
aware that just outside Sandy Hook, 
exposed to the full sweep of the ele- 
ments, were a number of human be- 


“THOMAS? A’l THE RAT, OF 2,000,000 GALLONS PER HOUR. 


ings pursuing their 
once faltering. 

On bitter cold nights, when great seas 
were breaking over the ships from stem 
to stern, and coating them with tons of 
ice, the work never halted. 

The monotony of life aboard the 
dredges is varied somewhat by the 
daily visit of the tender ‘‘George Hill,” 


', 


calling without 
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a staunch and speedy tug-boat which 
carries the mail, supplies and water to 
the two vessels. The arrival of the 
tender is the event of the day for these 
men isolated from the world. 

No sooner is the tug espied in the 
dim distance than the word pasecs 
quickly, ‘‘The tender is coming. 
Sometimes when the tender arrives at 


Deck VIEW OF THE ** 
the dredging grounds, the dredges are 
out at sea dumping, and the little tug- 
boat drifts idly about, rolling and 
pitching like a cork, awaiting the return 
of the two ships. When the latter 
have resumed their positions, the tender 
goes alongside, makes fast, and a long 
The water tanks of 
Meanwhile 


hose is run out. 
the vessels are then filled. 


THOMAS"? WHILE AT 


WHE 
the mail has been passed aboard and 
the numerous little commissions which 
the Captain of the tender has executed 
for the sailors. Here a plug of to- 
bacco, there some smoking tobacco. 
A number of daily papers and maga- 
zines are always a part of the cargo. 
The tender usually reaches the ves- 


sels about noon if the weather is 
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favorable, and leaves them about two 
o'clock. 

While at work the two dredges usu- 
ally anchor opposite each other about 
two hundreds yards apart. There isa 
great rivalry between the crews of the 
two vessels to see which shall dig out 
and dump the greatest number of loads 
time. There a great 


is 


in a given 
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difference in the bottom. Sometimes 
one vessel has the advantage and then 
the other—and the friendly contest, 
which goes on night and day, lends 
considerable interest to the work. 

Samples of the sand dredged up are 
kept in long glass tubes for reference 
as to the character of the ground 
dredged over. There is no mud; 
nothing but the cleanest sand. Some- 
times small beds of pebbles are encoun- 
tered, while the sand varies both in 
color and fineness. 

Once a montha vessel of the War 
Department goes to the dredging 
ground and measures the amount of 
dredging that hasbeen done. Floating 
marks are deposited with a man aboard 
to keep a record with his instruments. 
The vessel proceeds back and forth 
over the dredged surface, and sound- 
ings are taken every few feet, while a 
man stands on top of the pilot-house 
with signal flags to wig-wag instruc- 
tions to the lonely men afloat on the 
little bobbing marks. Calculations are 
then made by the government officers, 
who are thus enabled to check up the 
figures of the dredging company as 
the amount of sand excavated. 

Stationed within three miles of the 
lightship, the men aboard the dredges 
take great interest in passing vessels. 
Passengers on the incoming and out- 
going steamships invariably inquire 
about the two queer looking ships 
anchored in the offing. 

Sandy Hook pilots, too, have become 
familiar with the two ships. Many of 
these pilots have reason to be glad of 
the presence of the dredges. Out going 
pilots who are placed aboard the sta- 
tion bout are obliged to remain there 
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until some chance vessel inward bound 
stops to take them home. The daily 
trip of the tender, George Hill, to the 
dredges has proved a great boon to 
these pilots. On their displaying a 
signal from the station-boat, the captain 
of the tender obligingly alters his course 
for the station-boat, and frequently 
takes off pilots and brings them home 
when otherwise they might have had to 
remain hours or days at sea before 
being taken off. 

Saturday afternoon is the 
eagerly looked forward to by the 
crews of the ‘‘ Mills” and ‘‘ Thomas.” 
When the last load for the day has been 


time 


dumped, the course is laid straight for 
home. ‘Clean ship” is the order 
given. There is a hurrying and scurry- 


ing as the men spring to obey the 
welcome order. 

By the time that Stapleton is reached 
the stains of the week’s work are all 
removed. The iron decks are swabbed 
and oiled, the brass work polished, and 
when the lines are made fast to the 
wharf everything is snug and_ ship- 
shape. 

. Shore-leave is given to the crew and 

they are free until midnight Sunday. 
Machinists and shore engineers come 
aboard and the machinery and boilers 
are carefully overhauled. 

Monday morning, long before day- 
break, the journey seaward is begun. 
The lonely sentinel pacing the parapet 
of Fort Wadsworth, high above the 
Narrows, pauses a moment in his 
measured beat, looks down upon the 
two dark objects slipping silently out 
to sea, and he knows that another weck 
of hard labor has begun for these ‘“‘men 
who go down to the sea.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


LET ROOSEVELT SPEAK 
PLAINLY 


I{arrison, Idaho, May 26.—The feature of the 
President’s journey today was his speech at 
Wallace, in which he referred to the labor 
troubles as follows : 

There are two things, which, as a people, we 
cannot too strongly condemn—the arrogance 
which looks down on those not so well off and 
treats them with brutal and selfish disregard for 
their interests, and the equally base spirit of 
hatred and rancor for those that are better off. 
Hither spirit is utterly un-American and utterly 
alien to our institutions; utterly alien to the 
spirit shown alike by the men who founded th i 
republic and the men who, under the lead of 
Abraham Lincoln, saved and perpetuated the 
republic. é 

The worst foe to American institutions is the 
man who seeks to cause hatred and distrust be- 
tween one body of Americans and another body 
of Americans. It is just as base, no matter 
whether the appeal is made to influence section 
against section, creed against creed, or class 
against class. In any event, the appeal is un- 
worthy of American institutions, and, if listened 
to, will hurt none so much as those who pay 
heed to it. Any man who endeavors to make 
you do wrong, under the plea that it is in your 
interest to follow him in doing wrong, will do 
wrong to you if the opportunity arises. 

The only principle upon which to act is in 
accordance with the immutable law of decency 
and fair dealing; to give each man a chance; 
to give one man the same justice that you give 
to any other; to draw the line not between one 
class and another on artificial grounds; not be- 
tween the rich and the poor man, but between 
the man who is straight and the man who is 
crooked, without any reference to whether one 
be rich or one be poor. 


What rubbish all the above is when 
viewed fundamentally. First, Mr. 
Roosevelt says it is base to array class 
against class. Yes, this is true enough, 
if the end be simply ‘“‘arraying.’’ But 
when one class owns the earth and the 


other class owns nothing, it is certain, 
that as long as the sun shines, the 
second class are going to ‘‘array’’ them- 
selves ‘‘to give each mana chance,” 
as Mr. Roosevelt expresses it. He 
also advises us that the principle to act 
upon is ‘‘ to give one man the same 
justice you give to another.”’ 

I would like the President to explain 
how one can act upon that principle 
unless he advocates an equal owner- 
ship of wealth. How can one advocate 
this equality without setting the class of 
non-owners against the class of owners ? 

Then the President talks about hatred 
and rancor. I do not wish to incur 
anyone’s hatred, but, certainly, the 
hatred of the man who can translate 
his hate into action is more to be 
dreaded than the man who is unable 
to do anything more than simply 
‘‘hate.” Now the rich can starve the 
poor by refusing them access to the 
earth, but the poor cannot starve the 
rich by refusing them anything, for the 
poor own nothing. 

Here is an item from today’s paper 
that completely illustrates the point: 


Springfield, Mass., May 26.—The Smith & 
Wesson Co., makers of revolvers, has always 
been a non-union labor plant. A short time 
ago, the employes held an informal meeting to 
organize a union. The company heard of it 
and summarily objected, discharging several of 
the leaders. The men persisted in the organiza- 
tion. Thereupon, the company posted last 
night a notice that the factory would be closed 
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that niyht indefinitely, but stated that any em- 
ploye desirous of resuming work could notify 
the officers. 

Before 7 a.m. today the street was filled with 
men anxious to give notice of returning to work. 
They filed into the offices and were given the 
following statement to sign : 

“JT hereby affirm that I am a member of no 
labor union whatsoever and agree that I will 
not join any such union while in the employ of 
the Smith & Wesson Co., without first notify- 
ing it in writing of my intention of doing so.” 

At five o’clock today 387 of the 500 employes 
had signed the agreement. The works will 
reopen Monday. -The men’s only grievance 
was granted some time ago. 


Now the Smith & Wesson firm are 
typical of the rich. They simply say 
to the poor, ‘‘ work on our terms or 
starve.” The poor may return and 
say ‘‘all right, we will starve, but you 
will not make any profits while we are 
starving.”’ However, it is easier for a 
rich man to go without dividends than 
for a poor man to go without dinner. 
No, Mr. President, if you look forward 
to a future of a continued division of 
men into rich and poor, then you must 
expect class to be arrayed against class. 


we 


A THIEF TO CATCH HIMSELF 

If President Roosevelt wishes to have 
the Post Office thieves exposed, why 
doesn't he appoint an independent Com- 
mission to investigate ? 


Yesterday Mr. Tulloch’s charges were ‘‘ hot 
air’? to Postmaster-General Payne. Today they 
are a ‘‘stump speech’’ which he meets with an 
oration to the reporters. It is evident that if 
Mr. Tulloch had not kept a copy of his charges 
and printed them, they would never have seen 
the light of day, or have been seriously consid- 
ered. Asitis, Mr. Payne has written letters to 
the Comptroller of the Treasurer, the Auditor 
of the Postoffice Department, and to other ofh- 
cials asking for their opinions on the charges. 
Now it may very possibly be that Mr. Payne 
is correct in his view as to their real credibility. 
But if this be the case, he has nevertheless 
treated them in a most ill-tempered and undig- 
nified manner, and in a way to shake the faith 
of the public in any investigation now or in the 
future. Mr. Payne might well take a lesson 
from the English Postmaster-Geueral about the 
way to act when his Department is criticized. 
When the question of political pressure brought 
by postal eniployes upon members of the House 
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was recently ventilated in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Austen Chamberlain announced with 
courage and directness that he intended to 
grapple with the question, and would appoint 
a committee of business men to go over the 
subject, and to make recommendations, Curi- 
ously enough, he used neither slang nor abuse ; 
nor did he make reflections upon Mr. John 
Burns, who led the discussion, and who boldly 
declared that public servants should be dis- 
franchised. 


The above is from the New York 
Evening Post, and the point is well 
taken. 


w 


COMPETITION THAT BURNS 
MONEY 


‘‘ Competition is the life of trade’’ only in a 
restricted sense. Here are the retail cigar 
dealers of New York, for instance. For months 
past they have been cutting their own and each 
others’ throats with a cut-rate war umnprece- 
dented in the trade. . 

‘There is not a cigar dealer in the city,’’ de- 
clares an official of the United Cigar Stores 
Company, ‘‘ who has not lost from 5 to 7% per 
cent. onall his sales of imported cigars by this 
rate-cutting. But the grocery stores started it, 
and we had tofollow. The dealers have finally 
come together, and unless some unexpected 
hitch develops, the cinch the smokers in this 
town have had for three months will soon come 
to an end.”’ 

Continued losses of from 5 to 7% per cent. 
on sales of this sort mean-only an ultimate ex- 
haustion of the dealer’s capital. This cigar 
competition has been keen enough, general 
nough, no doubt, to suit the most exacting 
proverb-maker. But it is in the end only the 
destruction of the trade, the killing of business, 
the wiping out of capital. In other words, in 
this cigar-war incident, the dealers have only 
been giving the public a portion of their capi- 
talinthe form of rolled tobacco—and that the 
public speedily burns up. 

The public, no doubt, enjoys that sort of 
thing while it is going on, but does the public 
really care to have it go on to its logical end— 
the burning up of all the active cigar capital in 
the United States? 

Better far a ‘‘ Trust’? or two in the cigar 
trade than a condition of affairs that must 
inevitably kill the trade entirely!—N. Y. 
Commercial. 


There was a time when our political 
economists said that trade could not 
live without competition, but nowadays 
we say trade can’t live outside of 
monopoly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


LET ROOSEVELT CHALLENGE 
THE CZAR 

The news has arrived in this country 
of a terrible massacre of Russian Jews 
in the city of Kisheneff, Russia. It is 
a city of something like 140,000 inhabi- 
tants, about one-third of whom are 
Jews; and apparently the whole Jewish 
population have been robbed of their 
property anda large number massacred 
in the most barbarous and atrocious 
manner. While it is true that this 
country has not done anything like 
what it might have done to stop such 
massacres, because a word from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or a declaration from a 
few Senators and Congressmen as to 
the duty of this country to interfere 
would go far towards stopping the 
whole thing, yet the very fact that so 
much attention is being paid to it by 
the press of the country, is an evidence 
of the growth of the feeling of human 
solidarity. Here, in the United States, 
where we are supposed to be particu- 
larly callous to human life and suffer- 
ing, there are certainly a very large 
number of people who are exceedingly 
wrought up over these massacres, and 
are willing to see this Government go 
to any extreme to prevail upon the 
Czar to take action to prevent further 
occurrences of the sort. 

The tremendous growth of this coun- 
try from an industrial standpoint, to- 
gether with its growing military and 
naval strength, is making itidtaclon 
from a military point of view in the 
[-uropean situation, where only a few 
years ago it was quite insignificant. 
That this country could interfere in this 
matter is shown by the precedent 
established by Secretary Hay when, 
in his letter of last year to The 
Powers in the case of Roumania, he 
said : 
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“The United States offers asylum to the op- 
pressed of all lands. But its sympathy with 
them in nowise impairs its just liberty and 
right to weigh the acts of the oppressor in the 
light of their effect upon this country and to 
judge accordingly. . . . These helpless people, 
burdened and spurned by their native land, 
are forced by the sovereign power of Roumania 
upon the charity of the United States. This 
Government cannot be a tacit party to such an 
international wrong. It is constrained to pro- 
test against the treatment to which the Jews of 
Roumania are subjected, not alone because it 
has unimpeachable ground to remonstrate 
against the resultant injury to itself, but in 
the name of humanity.” 


The suggestion that this country 
should remonstrate with Russia on the 
treatment of the Russian Jews will cer- 
tainly become a very important politi- 
cal question. If only there were a few 
Socialists in our United States Congress 
to voice such a sentiment, there is no 
question but what the Czar would be 
warned emphatically that it is dangerous 
to him to treat with indifference the 
indignation of the United States to- 
ward his policy of inaction regarding 
these atrocities. There are no real 
bounds which determine the action of 
men or of nations in defending the 
rights of humanity. We are all one 
great society upon this earth, and it is 
just as much our duty as Americans to 
prevent an injustice to our neighbor 
who lives next door as it is for us to 
throttle the Czar of the Russias when 
he would murder his unoffending sub- 
jects. We did not hesitate to interfere 
with Spain for conduct toward the 
Cubans, which was not nearly as inhu- 
man as that of Russia against the Jews 
of Kishineff. 


Ww 


To a certain extent the political effect 
of President Roosevelt’s grand tour 
about the United States has been 
diminished very much by the continued 
cropping out of scandal in the Post 
Office. When even 


such a strony 
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administration paper as Pierpont Mor- 
gan's Harper's Weekly had the follow- 
ing to say, it shows that things have 
gone pretty far: 


A new charge of suppressing frauds has been 
‘brought against the Postoffice Department by a 
thoroughly reputable man, Mr. S. W. Tulloch, 
formerly cashier of the Washington postoffice. 
Mr. Tulloch asserts that three years ago the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, Mr. Tracewell, 
found irregularities in the accounts of the 
Washington postoffice, and employed one of 
the Treasury experts to investigate them. Mr. 
Tulloch asserts that the inquiry was stopped by 
high-placed officials in the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, and the expert punished for excessive 
zeal. Mr. Tracewell has since testified that in 
1900 he did find many irregularities, not to say 
frauds, in the accounts of the Washington post- 
office, and disallowed many items. On a 
promise from the postal officials that such im- 
proper disbursements should not be continued, 
he agreed, he says, not to hold the disbursing 
officers responsible. This, of course, is sub- 
stantially an admission of the truth of Mr. Tul- 
loch’s charges. Mr. Tracewell also acknow- 
ledges that the expert employed in the investi- 
gation was punished by being transferred to 
another office, which amounted to a reduction 
in grade. The expert, he says, was very 
efficient, but was not sufficiently tactful in his 
methods, and some of the persons investigated 
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Thy little face is sad to see, 
A sorry story seems to be 
Writ there by cruel hand. 
Ah, little urchin, with big eyes, 
\s there no place beneath the skies 
For thee, no happy land ? 


He seemed to be a timid thing 

With hardly breath enough to sing 
Or joy enough to play. 

He raised his eyes and looked around, 
His gaze then falling to the ground, 

He slowly walked away 
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complained of his conduct and demeanor as 
offensive 

Curiously enough, the postal officials see 
nothing humorous in these adjectives, tactful 
and offensive. Their attitude recalls the adage 
that ‘(no rogue e’er felt the halter draw with 
good opinion of the law.’’ The American 
people do not want an investigator of frauds to 
show himself over-tactful and offensive. We 
regret to see that Postinaster-General Payne 
seems tothink that Mr. Tulloch’s accusations 
would be disproved if they are met with a 
general denial on the part of the accused per- 
sons. They certainly will not be deemed dis- 
proved until Mr. Tulloch has been called upon 
to produce the evidence for his statement, evi- 
dence which he claims to possess. It is high 
time President Roosevelt should give his per- 
sonal attention to the state of things in the 
Postoffice Department. The investigation made 
in 1900 was carefully kept: from public know- 
ledge, and it remains to be seen whether any of 
the persons convicted of ‘‘ irregularities ’’ have 
been subjected to any penalties. It will be 
remembered that when the frauds in the Cuban 
postoffice were exposed, the Postoffice Depart- 
ment evinced no eagertess to bring the delin- 
quents to justice. V+ snould have more cor fi- 
dence in a drastic p .rgation of the department 
if Postmaster-G-zneral Payne were invited to 
resign, and i: such a man as Assistant Post- 
miaster-General Sristow were appointed to fill 
the vacancy. I* is quite absurd for postoffice 
officials to imazine that the present scandal 
can be u.ushed up. 
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I saw him look at other boys; 
In truth he seemed to fear the noise 
That at their play they made, 
Although he longed that he might be 
As glad and brave, as rich and free; 
Will his heart ne’er be glad ? 


Why should so innocent a thing 
E’er stand in awe of boy or king, 
Or lack the hope of youth ? 
Why should the stamp of cruelty 
Thus mar the face of such as he— 
Of any one, forsooth ? 


Ah, saddest sight there is to see ; 
When such a little thing as he 

Is stemped with sorrow’s care. 
For woe is sadly out of place 

When found on childhood’s tender face; 
No shadow should be there. 
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THE RISING STAR confidence of the moneyed men of the 
The whirligig of politics is point- country much more than has Roose- 
ing to the possibility that the line- velt, and that in case such a line-up 


It looks like a Total Eclipse of the Ent're Constellation. 
—Minneapolis Journal. 


does occur ithe 
power of Morgan 
and the Trusts will 
unquestionably be 
thrown on the side 
of the Democratic 
Party. This, on all 
theoretical grounds, 
would be absurd, be- 
cause the Democratic 
Party is essentially 
the representative of 
the smaller capitalists 
and, as such, should 
be opposed to the 
Trusts; but while 
personalities are not 
cutting the figure 
they were once sup- 
posed to cut, there is 
no doubt at all that 
there is a strong pos- 
sibility of Grover 
Cleveland , being 
nominated and prov- 
ing a more accept- 
able candidate to the 


up of the next presidential cam. Trusts than Roosevelt as the Republi- 
paign is going to be Grover Cleveland can one. While Iknow perfectly well, 
against Theodore Roosevelt. It is and have repeatedly shown in this 
pointed ‘out that Cleveland has the magazine, that Roosevelt is absolutely 
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ignorant of the real basis of economic 
disturbances, and is as reactionary as 
any man can possibly be, yet this very 
ignorance and reactionary tendency 
makes him all the more dangerous to 
the Trusts. For instance, his continual 
advocacy of the curbing of the Trusts, 
and his urging of the case against the 
Northern Securities merger, are the 
strongest possible evidence of his atti- 
tude toward modern industrial develop- 
ment. He does not 

realize the necessity 

of the Trusts, and he 

would turn back the \ 
hands of the indus- 
triab’clock tothe 
time when competi- 
tion could exist. 

Roosevelt is a poli- 
tear "bull win the 
Trust oh win.a 
shop, whereas Cleve- 
land would be no 
more dangerous to 
the goods within 
than a wooden In- 
dian. Cleveland \Weq 
would see that honest 
men were in office 
and that the stata quo 
of industrial affairs 
should be maintain- 
ed. He would have 
no Paynes and Mad- 
dens “inthe "US PostaOmcess I. 
strikes and rioting became serious, 
he would not hesitate to call out the 
United States troops to assist the em- 
ployers, though, in that respect, Roose- 
velt would be no whit behind. 

The difference between Roosevelt's 
attitude toward the Trusts and that of 
the Socialist is that Roosevelt would 
break up all the existing machinery and 
turn us back to barbarism if he had full 
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the Election of a man Even Less Popular ! 
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sway, whereas the Socialist, recogniz- 
ing the inevitability of industry being 
carried on on a large scale, would not 
injure the Trust, but would see that it 
was properly cared for and taken 
charge of by the general Government, 
to be owned and operated by the 
people. Roosevelt would break up the 


machinery, the Socialist would use the 
machinery, Cleveland would do neither. 
He 


would allow the machinery to 
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yy ANY BODY TO 
GEAT ROOSEVELT. 


THE ENEMIES HE HAS MADKH. 
Isn’t this Aggregation Opposing President Roosevelt Enough to Ineure 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


remain idle in Mr. Rockefeller’s and Mr. 
Morgan’s hands, and call out the troops 
to shoot down the people when they 
attempted to use it. 

Today there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Morgan is opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, 
but whether such a condition of things 
will continue indefinitely is a matter of 
doubt. Roosevelt is too anxious for 
re-nomination to jeopardize his chances 
of success by forfeiting the Morgan 
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contribution to the campaign fund, and 
there can be little doubt that if Cleve- 
land became the Democratic candidate, 
Roosevelt would hasten to Morgan and 
promise to be a good boy if Morgan 
would help him to be re-elected. 

In the meanwhile it is better to view 
things exactly as they are. It is the 
fashion among some radicalsand social- 
ists to decry the possibility of Morgan 
not liking Roosevelt, because they 
assume that any one who represents 


capital in general as well as Mr. Roose- 
velt does, must be agreeable to Mor- 
gan, the chief of the capitalists. There 
is no doubt that Morgan would prefer 
Roosevelt toa Socialist, but to say that 
he would prefer Roosevelt to Grover 
Cleveland or some other candidate is 
another matter altogether. Roosevelt 
is too erratic a man forany one to place 
any great confidence in, and no one 
knows this better than Mr. Morgan. 


The Cat Seemed Bound to Get Out. 
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THE CAT IN THE BAG 

The palpable absurdity of having the 
Post Office investigate itself and expect- 
ing a verdict of guilty, should be so 
apparent to everyone that it should be 
unnecessary to have attention called 
to it. The President should appoint 
an investigation committee to go thor- 
oughly intothe whole Post Office scan- 
dal and make a complete clean-up. As 
long as a politician like Payne is at the 
head of the Post Office, who thinks only 


of keeping the administration clear of 
scandal by attempting to suppress all 
evidence, the public will have no confi- 
dence whatsoever in any honest termina- 
tion of his investigation of himself. Itis 
absurd to suppose that Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne is going to push an investi- 
gation which will make him out to be 
an incompetent. He was not appointed 
by Roosevelt for any special adminis- 
trative ability he might have in regard 
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to Post Office matters, but simply upon 
his record as a good machine politician 
and a man who would be handy to have 
in the Cabinet for advice on machine 
politics. If these scandals had not 
cropped out, forcing Payne to give some 
attention to the Department of which 
he is nominally the head, he would 
never have had anything to do with 


the Post Office at all, but would 
have confined his attention to 
keeping up the Roosevelt political 
fences. 


Some timeago I wrote to Mr. Payne, 
calling attention to the fact that this 
magazine had been made the subject of 
an attempt to blackmail by people 
closely connected with the Post Office 
Department, and that, as a conse- 
quence, it seemed, of not paying this 
blackmail, I had been refused second- 
class entry, and in order to continue 
publication, had been forced to move to 
Canada. I print this magazine in Canada 
and mail it from there, paying my 
postage to the Canadian Post Offce. 
The United States Post Office does the 
carriage, but Canada gets the postage. 
One would have thought that, consid- 
ering the scandals being exposed every 
day in the Post Office, Postmaster 
Payne would have been glad to have 
looked into the matter of how I hap- 
pened to be excluded from the mails. 
However, in response to my request 
for a personal interview I had a 
peremptory refusal. I have no doubt 
that President Roosevelt is sorry now 
that he didn’t take my advice a 
year anda half ago and remove the 
Third Assistant Postmaster - General, 
Edwin C. Madden, from office on 
account of malfeasance. He must 
recognize today what a pclitical blun- 
der it was to have continued him in 
office. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA 

From time to time we hear the press 
discussing the probability of reciprocity 
with Canada, and even going so far as 
to intimate that Canada would finally 
like to be annexed to the United States. 
A tariff is essentially a means of giving 
employment to labor, and inasmuch as 
the giving of employment to labor is 
the great problem of today, I cannot 
see that Canada is going to let down 
her bars, either by means of a treaty 
or by means of annexation. A great 
many industries have been built up in 
Canada as a result of a high tariff, ex- 
actly as industries in this country have 
been built up by a high tariff against 
Europe. It is true that a tariff prevents 
Canadians from buying things as cheap 
as they could get them without one; 
but, on the other hand, it is equally 
true that a great many industries that 
now exist in Canada would be wiped 
out in case of annexation by the com- 
petition with the United States manu- 
facturers who, by producing on a 
larger scale, can easily undersell them. 

As far as annexation goes, I can say 
from knowledge gained during my en- 
forced exile—by the U. S. Post Office 
—in that country, that there is abso- 
lutely no sentiment among Canadians 
in favor of annexation. They are a 
unit in wishing to continue their poli- 
tical integrity. They certainly have 
no economic reason for desiring an- 
nexation to the United States. Their 
whole industrial fabric rests largely 
upon a Canadian tariff, and if this tariff 
were taken away by annexation, it 
would mean their industrial ruin. 
Again, as far as a political basis for 
annexation is concerned, the Canadians 
have really a much better form of gov- 
ernment than we have, a much freer 
one. It is true that they are nominally 
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under the government of England, but 
as a matter of fact they are self-gov- 
erning, and their responsible parlia- 
mentary government is a much more 
democratic form of government than is 
our representative one. 


Suppose, for instance, corruption 


should be discovered in the Canadian 
Post Office, such as has been exposed 
it would become 


in the United States, 
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GETTING TOGETHER. 


A Prominent Canadian says, relative to Reciprocity with Uncle Sam :—‘‘If 
the Government at Washington will move towards us, we will move just 


as far towards them.” 


a subject of parliamentary inquiry, and 
if the Canadian Postmaster-General 
should himself try to conduct an inves- 
tigation of charges against himself and 
declare himself not guilty, the Cana- 
dians would have the means of imme- 
diately throwing him out, with his 
whole administration, simply by getting 
an adverse vote of parliament. Here 
we can do nothing of the sort. Our 
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President is elected every four years, 
and until his time expires he may have 
all the incompetents and dishonest 
people in the United States in office, 
and there is no relief except through 
impeachment, which is a practical im- 
possibility. Congress can do nothing 
more than remonstrate, and it does 
not dare to do that because of the loaves 
and fishes involved in the presidential 
appointments which 
it willloseif it should 
antagonize the Presi- 
dent. 

In Ganada, as in 
England and in other 
countries which have 
responsible parlia- 
mentary government, 
Parliament is su- 
preme, and at any 
time a majority vote 
of Parliament can 
change the admini- 
stration; and this 
power resting in Par- 
liament has a strong 
purifying influence 
upon Canadian 
politics. 


we 


The, “Trusts are 
still as much in evi- 
dence as ever. There 
has recently been a 
great combine of the big watch con- 
cerns in the United States and Canada, 
and also a combine of the principal 
electric trolley lines in the State of 


—Minneapolis Journal. 


Ohio, forming a combination of 
something like four hundred million 
dollars. 


The adjournment of Congress with- 
out doing anything regarding the Trust 
was only what was to be expected. 
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CONGRESS AND THE TRUST PORCUPINE. Cleveland Plaiu Dealer. 
About to handle him without gloves. ' 
As amatter of fact, 


it is becoming pretty 
well recognized that 
there is nothing to 
be done. However, 
there is little doubt 
that next year the 
same bluff will be 
made about Congress 
doing things against 
the Trust; and we 
wi.l continue to have 
this bluff year after 
year, until a crisis 
arrives which will 
drive us to do some- 
thing whether we 
will or no. 


w 


The changed atti- 
tude of the American 
people toward the 
David and Goliath to Date. | —Minneapolis Jounal, Lrust problem is 
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reflected more or less clearly by the 
cartoonists. For instance, it is not so 
very long ago when the cartoonists 
would have conformed to the popular 
idea of the relative strength of the 
Trust and the general Government by 
representing the Government as very 
much the bigger man. Nowadays we 
realize that the Trusts are the whole 
thing, that what they say goes, that 
this Government is controlled com- 
pletely by the Trusts, and that as long 
as the Trusts own the wealth of the 
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country they are bound to control the 
Government. It is true that the cartoon 
of the Minneapolis Journal implies that 
when Roosevelt, as David, comes up 
against the Trust Goliath, a victory 
will await him similar to the one that 
crowned the small man in the biblical 
story ; butthese are the days of Maxim 
guns, not of boy’s slings, and as far as 
the immediate outcome is concerned 
there is little doubt that ‘‘God will be 
found to be the side of the 
heaviest battalions.’ 
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THE- KEMPTON-WACE 


Maemillan Co., N. Y. Anonymous. 


We have had many a love story, but the love 
story that consists of a debate as to whether 
love itself is worth while or not is a novelty. 

And when the novelty adds to itself the sanest 
and most scientific word upon that all-absorbing 
mystery—love—we have a book well worth the 
reading. 

The letters are between Kempton, an elderly 
poet living in London, and Wace, a young man, 
a student in the University of California. Wace 
has announced to Kempton his engagement 
to marry. Kempton writes an overflowing 
congratulation, a congratulation based upon 
the supposition that young Wace is enjoying 
the transports of love. 

Young Wace dashes cold water upon his 
enthusiasm in’ the following strain, ‘lt is you 
who are young, you who love ; I who have lived 
and am old. Yes, I am going to be married. 
At this present moment, I doubt not, a million 
men and women are saying the same thing. 
Hewers of wood and drawers of water, princes 
and potentates, shy-faced maidens and brazen- 
faced huzzies, all saying, ‘‘l am going to get 
married.” And all looking forward to it as a 
crisis in their lives? No. After all marriage is 
the way of the world. Considered biologically, 
it is an institution necessary for the perpetuation 
of the species. Why should it be a crisis? These 
million of men and women will marry, and the 


work of the world will go on just as it did before. 
Shuffle them about and the work of the world 
would yet go on.” 

But poet Kempton refuses to have his fire 
snuffed out by scientist Wace, and very aptly 
replies that evenif life would go on just the same 
without love and romance and beauty, what 
would be the use of it all. Why do we live ex- 
cept to love, he asks. It seems to me that when 
the author speaks through Kempton’s voice he 
strikes the true note, although 1 do not hesitate 
to admit that he presents a most powerful argu- 
ment for a bad cause when Wace speaks. In 
fact it is a source of wonder that the author can 
look upon both sides of the question in such a 
fair and impartial manner. Nothing it would 
seem has been left unsaid upon either side, al- 
though the denouement of the book would seem 
to indicate that the author is rather more par- 
tial to the God of Love than his Mr. Wace would 
lead us to believe. It seems to me that no para- 
phasing of mine can do as much justice to the 
views presented by the author as direct quota- 
tion, and therefore I vive the following as two 
sample letters of many of the good ones in the 
volume. 

‘FROM HERBERT WACE TO DANE KEMPTON. 

The Ridge, 
Berkeley, California, 
April 2, 19—. 

So you have met Hester's brother? Well, | 

have had an outing with Hester. She loves me 
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well, I know, and I cannot but confess a thrill at 
the thought. On the other hand, well do I know 
the significance of that love, the significance and 
the cause. Notwithstanding that wonderful soul 
of hers, she is in nowise constituted differently 
from her millions of sisters on the planet today. 
She loves—she knows not why; she knows — 
only that she loves. ‘In other words, she does 
not reason her emotions. 

But let us reason, we men, after the manner of 
men, And be thou patient, Dane, and follow me 
down and under the phenomena of love to things 
sexless and loveless. And from there, as the 
proper point of departure, let us return and 
chart love, its phases and occurrences, from its 
lirst beginnings to its last manifestations. 

Things sexless and loveless! Yes, and as 
such may be classed the drops of life known as 
unicellular organisms. Such a creature is a tiny 
cell, capable of performing in itself all the func- 
tions of life. That one pulsating morsel of 
matter is invested with an irritability which, as 
Herbert Spencer says, enables it ‘to adjust the 
inner relations with outer relations,’ to corres- 
pond to its environment—in short, to live. That 
single cell contracts and recoils from the things 
in its environment uncongenial toits constitution, 
and the things congenial it draws to itself and 
absorbs. It has no mouth, no stomach, no ali- 
mentary canal. It is all mouth, all stomach, all 
alimentary canal. 


But at that low plane the functions of life are 
few and simple. This bit of vitalized inorganic 
has no sex, and because of that it cannot love. 
Reproduction is growth. When it grows over- 
large it splits in half, and where was one cell 
there are two. Nor can the parent cell be called 
mother or father; and for that matter, the 
parent cell cannot be determined. The original 
cell split into two cells; one has as much claim 
to parenthood as the other. 

It lives dimly, to be sure, this mote of life and 
light ; but before it is a vast evolution, Dane, on 
the pinnacle of which are to be found men and 
women, Hester Stebbins, my mother, you ! 


A step higher we find the cell cluster, and with 
it begins that differentiation which has continued 
to this day and which still coutinues. Simplicity 
has yielded to complexity and anew epoch of 
lite has been inaugurated. The outer cells of 
the cluster are more exposed to environmental 
forces than are the inner cells ; they cohere more 
tenaciously and a rudimentary skin is formed. 
Through the pores of this skin food is absorbed, 
and in these food-absorbing pores is fore- 
shudowed the mouth. Division of labor has set 
in, and groups of cells specialize in the per- 
formance of functions. Thus, a cell group 
forms the skinny covering of the cluster, another 
cell group the mouth. And likewise, internally, 
the stomach, a sac for the reception and diges- 
tion of food, takes shape; and the juices of the 
body begin to circuiate with greater definiteness, 
breaking channels in their passa,re and keeping 
those channels open. And, as tue generations 
pass, still more groups of cells segregate them- 
selves from the mass, and the heart, the lungs, 
the liver, and other internal organs are formed. 
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The jelly-like organism develops a bony struc- 
ture, muscles by which to move itself, and a 
nervous system— ; 

Be not bored, Dane, and be not offended. 
These are our ancestors, and their history is our 
history. Remember that as surely as we one 
day swung down out of the trees and walked 
upright, just so surely, on a far earlier day, did 
we crawl up out of the sea and achieve our first 
adventure on land. 

But to be brief. In the course of specializa- 
tion of function, as I have outlined, just as other 
organs arose, so arose sex-differentiation. Pre- 
vious to that time there was no sex. A single 
organism realized all potentialities, fulfilled all 
functions. Male and temale, the creative factors, 
were incoherently commingled, Such an indi- 
vidual was both male and female. It was com- 
plete in itself—mark this, Dane, for here indi- 
vidual completeness ends. 

The labor of reproduction was divided, and 
male and female, as separate entities, came into 
the world. They shared the work of reproduc- 
tion between them. Neither was complete 
alone. Each was the complement of the other. 
In times and seasons each felt a vital need for 
the other, And in the satisfying of this vital 
need, of this yearning for completeness, we have 
the first manifestation of love. Male and female 
loved they one another—but dimly, Dane. We 
would not today call it love, yet it foreshadowed 
love as the food-absorbing pore foreshadowed 
the mouth. 


As long and tedious as has been the devel- 
opment of this rudimentary love to the highly 
evolved love of today, just so long and tedious 
would be my sketch of that development. How- 
ever, the factors may be hinted. The increasing 
correspondence of life with its environment 
brought about wider and wider generalizations 
upon that environment and the relations of the 
individual to it. There is no missing link to the 
vhain that connects the first and lowest life to 
the last and highest. There is no gap between 
the physicaland psychical. From stmple reflex 
action, on and up through compound reflex 
action, instinct, and memory, the passage is 
made, without break, to reason. And hand in 
hand with these, all acting and reacting upon 
one another, comes the development of the 
imagination and of the higher passions, feelings, 
and emotions. But all of this is in the books, 
and there is no need for me to go over the 
ground. 


So let me sum up with an analysis of that most 
exquisite of poets’ themes, a maiden in love. In 
the first place, this maiden must come of an an- 
cestry mastered by the passion for perpetuation. 
It is only through those so mastered that the 
line comes down. The individual perishes, you 
know; for it is the race that lives. In this 
maiden is incorporated all the experience of the 
race. This race experience is her heritage. 
Her function is to pass it on to posterity. If she 
be disobedient, she is unfruitful ; her line ceases 
with her ; and she is without avail in the genera- 
tions to come. And, be it not forgotten, there 
are many obedient whose lines zwi// pass down. 
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But this maiden is obedient. By her acts she 
will link the past to the future, bind together the 
two eternities. But she is incomplete, this 
maiden, and being immature, she is unaware of 
her incompleteness. Nevertheless she is the 
creature of the law of the race, and from her 
infancy she prepares herself for the task she is 
to perform. Hers is acertain definite organism, 
somewhat different from all other female organ- 
isms. Consequently there is one male in all the 
world whose organism is most nearly the com- 
plement of hers; one male for whom she will 
feel the greatest, intensest, and most vital need ; 
one male who, of all males, is the fittest, or- 
ganically, to be the father of her children. And 
so, in pinafores and pigtails, she plays with little 
boys and likes and dislikes according to her 
organic need. She comes in contact with all 
manner of boys, from the butcher boy to the 
son of her father’s friend; and lkewise with 
men, from the gardener to her father’s associates. 
And she is more or less attracted by those who, 
in greater or less degree, answer to her organic 
demand, or, as it were, organic ideal. 

And upon creatures male she early proceeds 
to generalize. This kind of man she likes, that 
she does not like ; and this kind she likes more 
than that kind. She does not know why she 
does this; nor, with the highest probability, 
does sheknow she is doing it. She simply has 
her likes and dislikes, that is all. Sheis the 
slave of the law, unwittingly generalizing upon 
sex-impressions against the day when she must 
identify the male who most nearly completes her. 

She drifts across the magic borderland to 
womanhood, where dreams and fancies rise and 
intermingle and the realities of life are lost. A 
dissatisfaction and restlessness come upon her. 
There seenis no sanity in things, and life is topsy- 
turvy. She is filled with vague, troubled yearn- 
ings, and the woman in her quickens and cries 
out for unity. It is an organic cry, old as the 
race, and she cannot shut out the sound of it or 
still the clamour in her blood. 


But there is one male in all the world who is 
most nearly her complement, and he may be 
over on the other side of the world where she 
may not find him. So propinquity determines 
her fate. Of the males she is in contact with, 
the one who can more nearly give her the com- 
pleteness she craves will be the one she loves. 

All of which is well and good in its way, but 
let us analyze further. What is all this but the 
symptoms of an extreme over-excitation and 
nervous disorder? The equilibrium of the or- 
ganism has been overthrown and there isa wild 
scrambling for the restoration of that equilib- 
rium. The choice made may be good or ill, as 
chance and time may dictate, but the impelling 
excitement forces a choice. What if it be ill? 
What if tomorrow a male who is a far better 
complement should appear? The time is now. 
Nature is not neglectful, and well she knows the 
disaster of delay. She is prodigal of the indi- 
vidual and is satisfied with one match out of the 
many mismatches, justas she is satished that of 
a million cod eggs one only should develop into 
a full grown cod. And so this love of the human 
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inno wise differs from that of the sparrow which 
forgets preservation in procreation. Thus na- 
ture tricks her creature and the race lives on. 
For the lesser creatures the trick serves the 
purpose well. There is need for a compelling 
madness, else would self-preservation overcome 
procreation and there be no lesser creatures. 
And man is content to rest coequal with the 
beast in the matter of mating. Notwithstanding 
his intelligence, which has made him the master 
of matter and enabled him to enslave the great 
blind forces, he is unable to perpetuate his 
species without the aid of the impelling madness. 
Nay, men will not have it otherwise ; and when 
an individual urges that his reason has placed 
him above the beast, and that without the im- 
pelling madness, he can mate with greater wis- 
dom and potency, then the poets and singers 
rise up and fling potsherds at him. To improve 
upon nature by draining a malarial swamp is per- 
mitted him; to improve upon Nature’s methods 
and breed swifter carrier-pigeons and finer 
horses than she has ever bred is also permitted ; 
but to improve upon nature in the breeding of 
the human, that is a sacrilege which cannot be 
condoned! Down withhim! He isa brute to 
question our divine Love, God-givenand glorious ! 
Ah, Dane, remember the first dim yearning of 
divided life, and the soils and smirches and fren- 
zies put upon it by the spawn of multitudinous 
generations. There is your love, the whole his- 
tory of it. There is no intrinsic shame in the 
thing itself, but the shame lies in that we are 
not greater than it. HERBERT.” 


““FROM DANE KEMPTON TO HERBERT WACE. 


London, 
30 Queen's Road, Chelsea, S.W., 
April 22, 19—. 

Broadly, our quarrel is that of pessimism and 
optimism, only your pessimism is unconscious, 
which makes it the more dangerous to yourself. 
You are too sad to know that you are not happy 
or to care. Does my diagnosis surprise you ? 
Analyze the argument of your last letter. You 
trace the growth of the emotion of love from 
protoplasm to man. You follow the progress of 
the force which is stronger than hunger and cold 
and swifter and more final than death, from its 
potential state in the unicellular stage where life 
goes on by division, up through the multifarious 
forms of instinctive animal mating, till you reach 
the love of the sexes in the human world, And 
the exploring leads you to the belief that nothing 
has been reserved for the human worth his cher- 
ishing, to the conviction that the plan of life is 
simple and unvaried and therefore unacceptable. 

You raise the wail ot Ecclesiastes, ‘ All is 
vanity and a striving after wind, and there is 
no profit under the sun.’ The Preacher and 
Omar and Swinburne are pathetically human, 
and we who are also human respond to their 
finality, to their quizzical indifference and their 
stinging resentment. We also say, ‘Vanity of 
vanities,’ and bow our heads murmuring $ Ilicet,’ 
and stretch out our hands to ‘turn down an empty 
glass,’ but all this in twilight moods when a 
dimness as of dying rests upon the soul, There 
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are a few with whom it is always morning, and 
others who remember something of the radiance 
of the young day even in the heart of midnight. 
These disprove the postulates of sameness and 
satiety, these are not smitten by the seen fact as 
ave you of the microscopic retina, these ‘see life 
steadily and see it whole.’ 

We need not fear the label of an idea. When 
I say that your position is that of the pessimist, 
it is not more of an accusation than if [ said it 
was that of the optimist. The thing to concern 
oneself with is the question, ‘Which of these 
makes the nearer approach to the truth?’ 
You have been asking me, ‘What is love 
worth ?’ And you have answered your 
question often enough and to your satis- 
faction, ‘In itself it is worth nothing, being 
but the catspaw to seeming forces.’ With your 
denial of any intrinsic beauty in the emotion, 
with your acceptance of it as an unfortunate inci- 
dent in human affairs, comes a vague hope that 
the race will outgrow this force. Here is your 
rift in thecloud. You picture a scientific Utopia 
where there are no lovers and no back-harkingss 
to the primitive passion,and you appoint yourself 
pioneer to the promised land of the children of 
biology. 


If love is essentially the same from protoplasm 
to man, it does not tor this reason become worth- 
less. By virtue of being universal it is enhanced 
and most divinely humanly binding. You tell 
me that love is involuntary, compelled by exter- 
nal forcesas old as time and as binding as in- 
stinct, and I say that because of this, life is 
finally for love. What! The cavemen, and the 
birds, too, and the fish and the plants, forsooth ! 
What! The inorganic, perhaps, as well as the 
organic, swayed by this force which is wholly 
physical and yet wholly psychial! And does it 
not fire you? You are not caught up and held 
by this giant fact? You find that love is not 
sporadic, not individual, that it does not begin 
with you or end with you, that it does not disso- 
ciate you, and you do not warm to the world- 
organic kinship, you do not hear the overword 
of the poets and philosophers of all times, you 
do not see the visions that gladdened the star- 
forgotten nights of saints ? 

The same surprise sweeps over the mind in 
reading Ecclesiastes. Is it a sorry scheme of 
things that one generation goes and another 
comes and the world abides forever? If the 
same generation peopled the earth for a million 
years, the dignity of life would not be increased. 
[t is not necessary to have the assurance of eter- 
nal lifeas the dole for having come to be, in 
order to live under the aspect of eternity. It is 
larger tobe short-lived, to be but a wave of the 
sea rolling for one sunful day and starry night 
toward a great inclusiveness. It is a higher 
majesty to be inalien and a part—a ringed ripple 
in the Vastness —than to lie broad and smiling in 
meaningless endlessness. 

So it is a strange thing that men who are 
schooled by evolution to relate themselves to all 
that exists, and to seek for near kinships, should 
lament that there is no new thing under the 
sun, And whose eye would be satisfied with 
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seeing and whose ear with hearing ? Who would 
rather have truth than the power to scek it? 
There is away of reading Ecclesiastes and 
Schopenhauer with a triumphant lilt in the voice. 
After all, it is the modulation that carries the 
message of the text. When you write the history 
of love, I find it fair reading. When you tell me 
love is primal and engrossing, I hold it the more 
a sin to crouch away from its fires. 

‘Love is the assertion of the will to live as a 
definitely determined individual.’ This is Scho- 
penhauer’s thesis and (unnecessarily enough) he 
apologizes for it, as if it belittled love to say that 
it affects man in his essenlia aelerna/ The 
genius of the race takes the lover conscript and 
makes him a soldier in life’s battalions. ‘The 
genius of the race,’ a metaphysical term, but 
meaning what you do, when you speak of the 
function of love. Schopenhauer is a pessimist 
consciously, you, unconsciously ; and you both 
have missed the living value of your facts. 
‘Love is ruled by race welfare, says Schopen- 
hauer. ‘It (the race welfare) alone corresponds 
to the profoundness with which it is felt, to the 
seriousness with which it appears, to the impor- 
tance which it attributes even to the trifling de- 
tails of itssphere and occasion.’ Love concerns 
itself with ‘ the composition of the next genera- 
tion,’ therefore you will find it common as the 
commonplace, therefore Schopenhauer regards it 
as a force treacherous to happiness, since to live 
is to be miserable. ‘These lovers are the traitors 
who seek to perpetuate the whole want and 
drudgery which would speedily reach an end; 
this they wish to frustrate as others like them 
have frustrated it before.’ 

Because love frustrates the death of the race, 
it is the joy of my senses and the goal of my 
striving. 

Says Schopenhauer: ‘Through love man 
shows that the species lies closer to him than 
the individual, and he lives more immediately in 
the former than in the latter. Why does the 
lover hang with complete abandon on the eyes 
of his chosen one, and is ready to make every 
sacrifice for her?  Secause it is his immortal 
part that longs after her, while it is merely his 
mortal part that desires everything else. Be- 
cause this is so, love is the God of my faith. 

DANE KEMPTON.”’ 


It seems to me that the man who would wish 
to wipe love off the slate of humanity would 
logically take away all that conduces to human 
joy. 

Why does man ornament anything ? His gun 
or his sword are just as useful without being 
engraved upon. His house is just as comfortable 
without the flower garden or without pictures on 
the wall. Man embellishes the useful for the 
joy of it. 

The difference between a palace for a man 
king and a hive for a bee queen is an aesthetic 
one. The bees, having reached the acme of 
utility in the hive, stopped further progress. 

Man is never satisfied with mere utility ; he 
craves the emotion excited by beauty. He 
makes things beautiful not only for the joy of 
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contemplating beauty, but for the joy of creating 
beauty. 

For the Socialist the Kempton-Wace Letters 
comprise a philosophy of being. Why do we 
wish Socialism ? For the sake of having 
humanity better clothed and housed? No. We 
look far beyond that, but we recognize that man 
must have necessities before he can satisfy the 
wants of his soul. Love is the fundamental and 
predominant desire of the soul. 

[ say, Let the Nation Own the Trusts. But 
having the nation own the Trusts is but a step 
in the co-operative system of distribution. And 
that is but a step to the abolition of the material 
poverty of man, which is a necessary step to the 
abolition of his spiritual poverty. 

We wish to abolish spiritual and material 
poverty that this earth may be a fitting environ- 
ment for perfect love ; and we wish men to have 
knowledge of perfect love that they may know 
God, for knowing God is the Supremest Joy. 

H. GW. 


T.INCOLN AND OTHER POEMS. By Edwin 
Markham. Frontispiece—Portrait of Ljin- 
coln. Postpaid $1.08; net $1.00. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., Publishers, 141 E. 25th St., 
New York. 


The ‘‘ Man with the Hoe’”’ isa great poem, 
not only because of its subject, but because 
Edwin Markham wrote it. Mr. Markham has 
done other things just as finely, and in none 
does his great grasp of the primal meaning of 
things show forth better than in his ‘‘ Lincoln.”’ 
It is a tremendously virile and earnest summing 
up of the meaning of the man and his life; a 
lesson in patriotism and a masterful piece of 
hero worship. The little volume that contains 
this ‘‘Lincoln’’ has, in it also ‘‘ The Sower,” 
‘¢The Muse of Labor,’’ ‘‘The Wall Street 
Pit,’’ and many other poems in lyric and heroic 
vein. 


REPUBLICS VS. WOMEN. By Mrs. Trimble 
Woolsey. Grafton Press, New York.. $1.25. 


This book sets out to show that women have 
a much better time under a republic than under 
a monarchy, and particularly, a much worse 
time in the United States than in Russia. She 
shows that when it comes to personal safety, 
while twelve women have been mobbed in the 
United States, not one has been mobbed in 
Russia; and that while over nine thousand 
women and wives, exclusive of divorcees, have 
been murdered by their husbands in this coun- 
try, less than five hundred have been murdered 
in Russia. Mrs. Woolsey wrote all this before 
the Kisheneff massacre. 

She has nothing to say of the United States 
on the other side of the question. While she 
sees that things are about as bad asthey can be, 
and that the Trusts are monopolizing the whole 
country, yet she is bitterly opposed to Social- 
ism. Of course, it is because Mrs. Woolsey 
does not know what Socialism is that she is 
opposed toit. It is remarkable that a woman 
who took the trouble to write a book showing 
the degraded condition of things in the United 
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States, and particularly the difficulties that a 
woman has to encounter, does not see that the 
only remedy for this state of affairs exists in 
the very thing which she rejects, viz., Social- 


ism. Most of the wrongs to women as well as 
to men, arise from the lack of economic 
independence. Socialism alone can make 


wonien free. 

THR LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION. By 
Michael A. Lane. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Mr. Lane attempts to prove that the econo- 
mic structure, as it is constituted today, has a 
strong tendency to level things up—that the 
rich tend to distribute their wealth, and that 
there is a tendency toward encroachment upon 
the margin of cultivation through rapid repro- 
duction of the race. He does not seem to 
realize that social evolution is going to enforce 
a change in the economic structure of society. 
He is solely interested in those developments 
which he thinks tend to the continuance of the 
present competitive system. While I cannot 
say that I agree with the book at all, still it 
should repay study by anyone who is interested 
in economics, 


THE SOCIALIST AND 
Funk & Wagnalls. 
Older. $1.50. 

This is a book written by a lady more or less 
familiar with social life in San Francisco, and 
particularly with the history of the sand lot 
movement led by Dennis Kearney some twenty 
years ago, but who has absolutely no knowledge 
of the Socialist movement. She calls her hero 
a Socialist, when as a matter of fact he is simply 
a labor agitator working for one object, the 
passing of the anti-Chinese act. The author, 
no doubt, thought that thetitle, ‘‘ The Socialist 
and the Prince,’’ would look well, and so she 
dubs her hero a Socialist. Her prince has a 
better right to his title, although it would seem 
to me that she has taken his portrait from the 
princes in fairy tales and story books rather 
than from the modern Italian nobility. The 
book, however, is noteworthy in being the first 
to adopt the plot of ‘‘a society woman ”’ falling 
in love with a man because he is a labor 
leader. 
YOUTH. By Joseph Conrad. Published by 

McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Conrad, Kipling and Jack London are a great 
triumvirate in the short story line. While either 
of the three seems greater than any other mod- 
ern author, to decide which of the three is 
greatest is more difficult. ‘‘ Youth” is, as are 
all Conrad’s stories, a story of the sea, and is a 
most inspiring thing to spend an hour over. 
Conrad’s control of the English language is 
something marvellous, and it is amusing to 
think that a few years ago he was an unknown 
writer and most dubious as to his ability to 
interest the public. He is mate of a sailing 
vessel, and writes his stories while on his six 
months’ cruises. This probably accounts for 
the intense realism with which everything he 
writes is distinguished. 
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$3 Park St., South Yarra, 
Melbourne, Victoria, 

April 8th, 1903. 
ear Gaylord Wilshire,—I have been on this 
side of the world fer about eighteen months 
and in all that time I have not seen a copy of 
your Magazine. I should be glad to know how 
you are getting on and to hear exactly how the 
cause is moving along. By same mail I am send- 
ing you a pamphlet, some pages of which may 

interest you. 
With kind regards, and fraternal greetings, 
I am, sincerely yours, 
Tom MANn. 


No. Adams, Mass., May 24, 1903. 
llease find money order for yearly subscription 
from Professor P. Fogg, 64 Marshall St., No. 
Adams, Mass. I let him take last month’s issue, 
and he said it is the best piece of reading he has 
come across, and promised to see what he could 
do among his many friends. This man is a 
bright fellow, and anything he takes hold of he 

carries to victory. P. RVAN. 


Ney, York, June 27, 1903. 
IT, as a wage worker, am very much pleased 
with your way of spreading light and helping 
the cause of Socialism. 
I wish you success in your enterprise. 
J. WEITz. 


Astoria, Oreg., April 20, 1903. 

I enclose money order for $4.00, for which 
please send me sixteen yearly subscription 
postal cards. I just received eight a few days 
ayo, and thay are all sold already. 

J. RANNELLS. 


Cincinnati, O., April 29, 1903. 
Enclosed please find P.O. order for $25 in 
settlement for the 100 yearly subscription cards 
you mailed to me four or five days ago. 
They go like sun-struck snow, 
’Tis enough to madden Madden. 
Wm. R. Fox. 


Sheldon, Iowa, June 25, 1903. 
Wilshire cards are good things to have on 
hand at all times. The last twenty lasted about 


as many days, and I didn’t leave my office to 
sell one. Believe I could sell ten a day, if | 
had nothing else to do. ‘ 

‘‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts’’ is becoming 
an exceedingly popular phrase in this end of 
Iowa. May the good seed sown bear abundant 
fruit. A. W. BREACH. 


Monroe, Wis., April 26, 1903. 

One day last week you received an order for 
five subscription cards to Wilshire’s magazine 
from Comrade Geo. Haywood. 

Those subscriptions were made through a 
discussion of Socialism which took place in a 
C.M, St. P. Freight Caboose. 

If the wretched service of the C. M. St. P. 
R.R. onthe Prairie Du Chien division wouldn't 
provoke a discussion of Socialism, then I don’t 
know what would. 

It seems that one of our party of travelling 
men on this occasion was not sufficiently inter- 
ested to place his subscription then and there. 

However, he solicited me the day following 
to take his subscription, which I did, and it 

_heads the list which follows. 

These names were so easily obtained that I 
enclose you $4.00 to pay for these eight and 
eight additional subscription cards which you 
may send to my address, Monroe, Wis. 

GCG. B.A ELIs. 


Coronado, Calif., June 2, 1903. 
Am as intense as ever ; more so, were it pos- 
sible. Exceedingly gratifying to know what a 
noble mission your magazine is performing. 
Tom JACOBSON. 


Brooklyn, N.Y., April 6, 1903. 
In reply to your letter of April 3rd, will say 
that I received the March copy of Wilshire’s 
Magazine and am pleased to read that the sub- 
scriptions to the magazine are coming in so 
fast. I am much pleased with the monthly. It 
has the vim and go which is the right sort. 
WILLIAM B. GRIFFITH. 


Keswick, Ont., Can., June 7, ’o3. 
I shall endeavor to find youanagent here and 
there where I can push the magazine. It is a 
grand power for the cause. Gro, TOWNSEND. 
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Mangonia, Mlorida, April 16th, 1903. 
Iam an old man “resting on my oars.’’ But 
I watch the coming of your magazine with much 
interest. I like the way you seek to reach the 
people. I have just read a brief notice in the 
*“‘World”’ of Carrol D. Wright’s speech at Spring- 
field, and I felt that his strange assertion should 
not go unnoticed. I send you the enclosed. If 
it suits you, useit. Yours very truly, 
ELBRIDGE GALE. 


CARROL D. WRIGHT SAYS: 

‘‘T cannot see in it (arbitration) a solution of 
the labor question.’’ ‘‘ Socialism is the most 
ambitious remedy yet offered, but Socialism is 
not a constructive force. It has no justice, no 
progress, no humanity.”’ 

This first quotation seems to accord with the 
reputed wisdom of Carrol D. Wright, but the 
second is surely only the blind utterance of 
hopeless stupidity. Socialism not a construc- 
tive force? Is two weaker than one? Is the 
old man’s bundle of sticks weaker than one? 
Is the Standard Oil Company less of a construc- 
tive force than John Bean and his single oil 
well? ‘* No justice, say you?’’ Is there justice 
in the love of thy neighbor as thyself? Was 
the Nazarine a teacher of injustice? Is God 
unjust if He claims what His fiat has spoken 
into being? Is there no justice in the workers’ 
claim for the product of his own hands? If 
not, then the mother has no claim to the child 
which she has brought into the world. 

‘“‘No progress, say you?’’ All real progress 
among men has been along the lines of co-opera- 
tive life. When men have ignored these co- 
operative forces in any of their relations, they 
have invariably gone backward. 

‘““No humanity?’’ This is the strangest 
assertion of all. 

Is it inhuman to be a man and meet our 
fellows asa man? Isit inhuman to insist that 
our own labor and the labor of our fellows shall 
be so equated that poverty shall be but a 
memory of the past ages? Is it inhuman to go 
down to the foundations of society and seek to 
remove the great cause of crime and suffering? 
Is it inhuman to insist that all the products of 
human labor, except a scanty margin, shall no 
longer be appropriated by the few ? BG. 


What Some of Our Prize Winners 
Say. 


Covington, Ky., May 27th, 1903. 

I received the Harvard piano that you offered 
asa prize, this morning, from the John Church 
Co. Itisagrandinstrument. My family and 
myself are very much pleased with it, and they 
unite with me in thanks for same. With 
renewed good wishes, R. H. CHA) KLEY. 


Pullman, Ill., May 28th, 1903. 

I received the watch today, and am very 
much pleased with it. Please allow me to 
thank you for same. 

I expect to enter your December contest, as I 
am in the fight for Socialism until the last. 
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Most of the subscribers for this last contest I 
secured in the 13th precinct of the 33rd Ward. 
This is the Ward that elected Comrade Johnson 
for Alderman. 

To show the results of the work your iaga- 
zine has done, let me vive the Election Returns 
of last spring in this precinct. Straight Social- 
ist votes, 47. Comrade Johnson received 127 
votes out of 206. I believe if the Comrades 
would take hold and push your maygazine 
everywhere, it would not be many years before 
we would see the establishment of the Co-opera- 
tive Common wealth. R. GARTILEMAN. 


Naugatuck, Conn., June 1, 1903. 

I have received the eighth prize, which we 
won in the contest closing May Ist. 

At the regular meeting of Branch 21, on the 
28th ult., I was instructed to express to yeu 
our appreciation of the entirely satisfactory 
manner in which your dealings with us have 
been conducted. 

It may interest you to know that the list of 
names which has won our prize includes club 
wonlen, ministers, lawyers, manufacturers, 
merchants, building mechanics and factory 
workers. Although many of these were strangers 
to the subject of Socialism, no word of dlis- 
pleasure have they expressed with ‘‘Wilshire’s,’’ 
but on the contrary many have spoken words 
of high praise, some even sending letters ex- 
pressing their satisfaction with, and entire 
approval of its contents. 

The readiness with which we secured a con- 
siderable number of renewal subscriptions indi- 
cates that a good percentage are with you to 
stay. 

Branch 21 is still out for ‘‘Wilshire Subs” 
and expects to be ‘‘in at the finish’’ of the 
pending contest, Dec. Ist. 

ERNEST D. HULL, 
Jiterature Agent, Socialist Branch 21. 


Payson, Utah, June 1, 1903. 
H. Gaylord Wishire : 

Just received the gold watch. Words cannot 
express my delight. I thank you very much. 
Am so glad it is a hunting case. 

I cannot part with it, having won itin such a 
cause. I thank yon very much. It is my 
‘Socialist’? watch. I shall keep it all my life. 
Gratefully yours, Mrs. FLORENCE WEBB. 


Emmetsburg, Iowa, May 15, 1903. 
Having read your valuable magazine for 
several months, and desiring that others should 
read it too, I have solicited a small club of 
names, and herewith enclose draft for $2.00, and 
the list of names with their addresses. Kindly 
commence with the May number, if possible. 
For the purpose of showing my interest in the 
work, I will mention that we have a very fine 
Club here, known as the ‘‘ Emmetsburg Civic 
Club,”’ organized for the purpose of studying 
Socialism, and I have the honor of being its 
first President. Goon with your good work. 
C. EH. COHEN. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


An Exact Definition. 


C.S. Batterman, one of the best known min- 
ing men in the Rocky Mountain States, was on 
the stand as an expert in an important mining 
case in Nevada, and was under cross-examina- 
tion by a rather young and ‘‘smart’’ attorney. 
The question related to the form that the ore 
was found in, generally described as ‘‘ kidney 
lumps.”’ 

‘‘Now, Mr. Batterman,’’ said the attorney, 
‘«how large are these lumps—you say they are 
oblong—are they as long as my head?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied Mr. Batterman, ‘‘but not as 
thick.’’ 

The attorney subsided, and even the judge 
could not help smiling. 


w 
The Cook—‘\Would ye mind giving me a 
recommendation, ma'am ?”’ 
The Mistress—‘‘Why, you have only just 
come.”’ 


“But ye may not want to give me wan when 
I do be leaving.’’—Life. 


w 


“What would you do if you could play the 
piano like I can?’’ asked the young lady of the 
housemaid. 

“Shure an’ Oi wouldn’t get discouraged at 
all, at all. Oi’d kape roight on larnin’ till Oi 
could play it dacently,’’ was the reply. 


w 


A Good Prescription. 


In the olden time a certain man, being 
stricken with grief, consulted the oracle at 
Delphi. 

‘“‘Go bury thy sorrow !’’ said the oracle. 

The man was not a little perplexed by the 
advice, but concluded that about the first thing 
to do was to dig a hole. Now this was not 
easily to be achieved in the rocky soil of Hellas; 
and, whereas, when he began to dig the man 
thought a very large hole would be necessary, 
his idea was modified as he proceeded until, in 
some fifteen minutes, it seemed clear that a 
real moderate hole would suffice. 

Hiving dug such, the man looked around for 
his sorrow, but it was nowhere to be seen. 
Turning upon himself, he searched his bosom 
carefully. 

‘‘There’s no heartache here!’ he said. 

In fact, the only ache in sight was a back- 
ache, and this did not matter, for the man was 
well supplied with liniment.—Puck. 


A Surgical Suggestion. 


A surgical operation in Indianapolis made 
normal the brain of a boy born with criminal in- 
stincts. Can’tthey establish a bureau of surgery 
in the Postoffice Department in Washington ?— 
Philadelphia North American. 


we 


Here’s a health to him that would read, 
Here’s a health to him that would write, 
There is none ever feared that the truth should 
be heard, 
But him: whom the truth would indict. 
—Burns, 
w 

A French scientist declares that a volcano is 
developing under the Place de la Republique in 
Paris. If all signs do not fail, there will be an 
eruption beneath the place de la Republican 
party in Americain 1904 —The Atlanta Journal. 


x 


“ Healthy people look to the future, sick 
people are content to linger through the day, 
or ready to sink into oblivion; the mark of a 
healthy nation is that it looks forward, prepares 
for the future, learns from the past, gets rid of 
its parasites, shakes off its social diseases, ancl 
walks resolutely in the service of her whom 
Defoe celebrated as the ‘Most Serene, Most 
Invincible, Most Illustrious Princess, Reason.’ ”’ 
—Prof. York Powell. 


» 
J. Pierpont Morgan is sixty-six years old and 
has achieved most of his success since his six- 
tieth year. Would there be anything left for 


the rest of us had he begun younger ?—The 
Chicago News. 
w 


Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what 
we think, and in all things keep ourselves })) «11 
to truth, and tke sacred profession of friendshi. . 
—-Longfellow. 

we 


In my present position I could scarcely be 
justified were I to omit raising a warning voice 
against this approach of returning despotism. 
It is the effort to place capital on equal footing 
with, if not above, labor in the structure of 
government. Labor is prior to and independent 
of capital. Capital is the fruit of labor and 
could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is superior to capital and de- 
serves much the higher consideration.—Lin- 
coln’s Message to Congress, 1845. 


